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INTERNATIONALE SOMMER-AKADEMIE 
DES MOZARTEUMS IN SALZBURG 


Salzburg, 26. August 4¥. 
Kurse far Musik aod Thester 


Schwarzstraiie 26, Telefon 4493. Ki. 9 
Landeshypothekenanstalt Salzburg. Kto 14007 


Mr. 
Leo Podolsk y 


ZeoLte Salspu A a 
Dear Dr. Podolsky! 


The Mozarteum and Dr.Bernnard Paumgartner 


take =e 
extending an invitation to Mr. Leo Podolsky of Chicago APH t+ 058 
to join our faculty for the 1950 International Summer Acade 
representing the U.S.A. 


The Mozarteum looks forward to welcoming you and 


similar to the group of this summer and to offering ee 
hospitality, inspiration and culture of our renowned Mozarteum 


and the world-known Sslzburg Festival. 

At the same time I want to express my most Sincere thanks for 
the sum which you have given to our scholarship funds. These funds 
will be used for scholarship for a foreign 


F ry, an Austria ent. 
With kind regards Se 
Jom ye *\ 
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(Dr.Preussner) j 
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A. T. Estes, Jr., Associate Professor of 
Instrumen'al Music, is a graduate of 
Northeast Missouri State Teachers College, 
Kirksville, Missouri, and George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee, 
with a B. S. and M. A. Degrees, and has 


done further graduate work at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. He is a native of 
Salisbury, Missouri and after having 


spent three and one-half years in Per- 
sonnel work in the Army Air Forces, 
taught Instrumental Music at Mississipvi 
ollege, Clinton, Missippi in 1947-48. He 
has come to Howard Payne this past fall 
to work with the Yellow Jacket Band, and 
the intervening months have seen the 
group develop into a polished concert 
group. In oddition to his duties at Howard 
Payne, he is directing two choirs at Cen- 
tral Methodist church in Brownwood. 


Pictured above is the Howard Payne Yellow Jacket Band under the direction of A. E. Estes. 





For a long period of years, Howard Payne College has maintained one of the fine college bands of 
the state. For the year 1949-50, under the leadership of A. T. Estes, it has experienced one of its best 
and most active seasons. During the fall, in connection with the concerts in Brownwood by the U. S. 
Navy Band, the HPC Band formed the core unit of the High School Clinic Band, now an annual event on 
the Campus, in which twenty High School Bands of the area participated. A. T. Estes served as co-ordinator 
of the Clinic. Band Directors Douglass Fry of Brady, and Paul Forgy of Cisco High Schools served as assistant 
co-ordinators. 


Much new equipment was added to that already owned by the Band. Business Manager of the College, 
J. H. Shelton, supports the Band Department of the College as generously as is done for the athletic pro 
gram. The spirit of co-operation between all departments in the college is very unusual. 


The Band, as well as the College Choir, has made frequent tours covering much of central Texas within 
a radius of 150 miles of Brownwood. 
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W. G. Brandstetter, new Manager 


of our enlarged 


Sheet Music Department 


MR. WARD G. BRANDSTETTER has recently been employed as 


the new manager of the enlarged and expanded Sheet Music Department of the San 
Antonio Music Company. 


The new enlarged department will include not only all forms of band music, but 
also orchestral, instrumental and vocal as well. 


Mr. Bandstetter, a former President of the Texas Music Educators Association, is a 
well trained, experienced musician who began studying at the age of six and is 
an accomplished player of the violin and brass instruments. His knowledge of piano, 
orchestral and band music, and his leadership as director of Music Education of the 


Corpus Christi Schools for five years, adequately qualiify him for this position. 


This is the only complete retail sheet music department in San Antonio. Mail orders 
are invited and will receive prompt and immediate attention. Visit our friendly Sheet 


Music Department for piano, vocal, instrumental, or band music of all kinds. 


* 


EXCLUSIVE REPRESENTATIVES FOR STEINWAY AND OTHER FINE PIANOS 


San Antonio Music ®. 


ISAAC BLEDSOE, President 


x * 
316 W. Commerce Street Dial G-1331 
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Dr. T. S. McCorkle, Dean, School of 


Fine Arts, Texas Christian University, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 


Dr. Archie N. Jones, Professor of Music 


Education, University of Texas, Austin, 
Texas. 

Dr. D. O. Wiley, Professor of Band 
Music, Texas Tech College, Lubbock, 
Texas. 


Dr. John Finley Williamson, President 
Westminster Choir College, Trenton, N.]J. 

Dr. Albert Lukken, Dean, ag of 
Fine Arts, University of Tulsa, Tulsa, 
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Dr. Edwin Hughes, Concert-Pianist and 
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Dr. Ellis L. Carnett, Pastor, Travis 
Avenue Baptist Church, Fort Worth, 
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Mrs. Helen Steen Huls, Teacher of Sing- 
ing, State College, St. Cloud, Minn. 

De. Roland J. Neil, Director, Depart- 
ment of Music, Georgia State College, 
Collegeboro, Georgia. 

Everett Jay Hilty, Professor of Organ, 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 

Dr. Cameron McLean,.Teacher of Sing- 
ing, 636 West Kirby Place, Detroit, Mich 

Thoyd F. Sunderman, Director Arthur 
Jordan Conservatory, Butler University, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee W. Petersen, Vandercook School of 
Music, 4 E. 11th St., Peru, III. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Rate one year $2.50 
Rate two years $4.00 
Rate three years $6.00 


Foreign Rates are the same plus the 
prevalent postage for the year. 


Single copies 35 cents. 
Change of Address 
Write Circulation Manager, Box 282, 
San Antonio 6, Texas, giving old and new 
Allow at 
change to become operative. 


NEWS ITEMS 


addresses. least a month for 


Items of News should be accounts of 
events that have recently happened. The 
Manuscript must be in the Editor's office 
forty-five to sixty days in advance of 
issue in which same is published. News 
classified as advertising can not be used. 


ARTICLES 
Articles are welcomed from all contribu- 
tors. They should be well organized, and 
typed in Manuscript form. Each article 
must be accompanied by a brief life sketch. 
and photograph of the writer. 
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Registered as second class matter April 
12, 1948 at Post Office, San Antonio, Texas, 
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Music Festivals 
(Editorial) 


The April issue of SOUTHWEST- 
ERN MUSIC in 1949 was dedicated 
to Music Festivals in Europe. Its ac- 
ceptance was so satisfying to the pub- 
lishers that this issue, one year hence, 
is being dedicated in like manner. 

The task of securing articles, festi- 
val news items, and pictures, was as- 
signed to the foreign editor, Dr. Leo 
Podolsky, Chicago. In behalf of the 
latter, for the untiring work on this 
assignment, the highest commendation 
on the part of each reader is assured. 
Much more material was received than 
could be used, so excellent were the 
responses made to the requests for 
materials. 

The warmest appreciation is also 
expressed to each person who con- 
tributed to the content of the issue. 
May its format meet the demands of 
every expectation. 


* 
ON THE COVER 


MUSICAL ARTS CONSERVATORY 
Amarillo, Texas 





In 1927, when a group of Amarillo 
piano teachers banded themselves to- 
gether for the purpose of (1) conduct- 
ing repertoire classes, (2) staging stu- 
dent recitals, and (3) examining stu- 
dents with respect to promotion to, or 
retention in, particular grade levels, 
they did not envision the present stan- 
dardized conservatory which provides 
for the complete musical education of 
the student from the beginning through 
the college level. There was no school 
at the beginning; but there was sin- 
cere studio instruction. At first, in the 
main, the students of these teachers 
were public school students. 

United effort, however, succeeded in 
preparing such students for study be- 
yond the preparatory level. Many of 
these young musicians year after year, 
found themselves financially unprepared 
to go away for college. So, they contin- 
ued their study with their teachers in 
the home city. As a consequence, com- 
munity insistence grew to the end that 
standardized college level training be 
provided. The preparatory division in- 
cluded, as it does now, (1) elementary, 
(2), Junior high, and (3), senior high 
training in art, dancing, music and 
speech. 

Then in 1939, the leaders of this in- 
structional group organized a_ school 
and incorporated it as a non-profit or- 
ganization. Shortly thereafter, it was 
accredited by the State Department of 
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“As ye would that men should do to you, do ye also to them likewise.” Luke 6:31 








The Drawing and Reception Room looking through into the reading room of 
the Musical Arts Conservatory 


Education of Texas, and a little later, 
accepted as a charter member in the 
Texas Association of Music Schools. 

Its college curriculum embraces all 
requirements set up by the National 
Association of Schools of Music for the 
Bachelor of Music, and the Bachelor 
of Music Education Degrees. Academic 
courses are provided for in Amarillo 
College, West Texas State College and 
other neighboring institutions. From 
the beginning of the G. I. Bill, it be- 
came an approved institution for train- 
ing veterans. 

The success of the conservatory is 
proved by the following facts: (1) For 
a number of years the annual enroll- 
ment has averaged upwards of six hun- 
dred students, though there are at least 
ten colleges offering the music cur- 
riculum within a radius of one hundred 
miles. (2) Every student is subjected 
to a series of aptitude tests in order 
that musical fitness and progress may 
be periodically checked; (3) staff mem- 
bers are selected and retained on the 
basis of educational and artistic at- 
tainments, as well as instructional re- 
sults. Their personal equipment is com- 
parable to that of staff members in 
leading colleges and universities; and 
(4) guest-artist teachers have been 
featured in summer master classes dur- 
ing the life of the corporate conserva- 
tory. 

For the ensuing summer, three 
guest-artist teachers will be on the ros- 
ter: Dr. Leo Podolsky, piano; Dr. Eric 
Sorantin, violin; and Dr. Walter Allen 
Stults, voice, who for forty years has 
been Professor of voice in Northwest- 
ern University. 





DR. WALTER ALLEN STULTS 
Professor of Voice 
Northwestern University 


The Musical Arts Conservatory is an 
integral part of the musical life of the 
great area known as the “Panhandle” 
of Texas as well as eastern New Mex- 
ico and Southwestern Oklahoma. Many 
of its alumni are now successful citi- 
zens in the musical profession; many 
others remain actively interested in mu- 
sic as an avocation, while engaged in 
business and in other professions. They 







































































TORONTO'S ROYAL 
CONSERVATORY 


John Beckwith 
Toronto, Canada 


In the season 1946-47 the Toronto 
Conservatory of Music celebrated its 
Diamond Jubilee. Its enrollment had 
grown from two hundred in its first 
year to over a thousand in its tenth 
year and over eight thousand in 1946, 
its sixtieth year. Its form of manage- 
ment had changed from a limited com- 
pany to a private trust to an affiliation 
with the University of Toronto. Its 
principalship had passed from the 
founder, Edward Fisher, a young Bos- 
ton organist, to Dr. A. S. Vogt, to Sir 
Ernest MacMillan, to Norman Wilks, 
and in 1945 to Dr. Ettore Mazzoleni. 
Its system of local examinations in cen- 
tres in all parts of Canada had grown 
until nearly thirty thousand music stu- 
dents across the country were candi- 
dates. The Conservatory had become, 
in fact, the chief force in the develop- 
ment of music in Canada, and in recog- 
nition of its widespread influence and 
sound standards of training His Majes- 
ty the King granted in the Jubilee sea- 
son the use of the prefix “Royal.” The 
Toronto Conservatory of Music became 
the Royal Conservatory of Music of 
Toronto. 

The Conservatory’s main building, 
built in 1897 and enlarged since to al- 
most twice its original size, contains 
at present eighty-two fully-equipped 
studios for teaching and practice, three 
practice organs, the Concert Hall, the 
smaller Recital Hall, two lecture halls, 
a well-stocked library and listening 
room, a music-sales counter, a cafe- 
teria, and various administrative of- 
fices. A women students’ residence 
contains accommodation for over fifty 
students. Twenty-one branches of the 
Conservatory have been established in 
various parts of Toronto, offering pre- 
paratory training to younger pupils. 

Instruction in all subjects, leading to 
the Associateship diploma, is organized 
in a very systematic and carefully 
graded Syllabus of study, which has 
come to be used as the basis for music 
teaching not only in Toronto but 
throughout the Dominion, wherever the 
annual local examinations are held. The 
more advanced Licentiateship diploma 
is awarded at the completion of a 
special two-year course, available only 
at the Conservatory itself. 

The Senior School, established in 
1945, offers a three-year course of 
training at a rigidly professional level, 
and has already among its graduates 
a number of “anada’s leading younger 
performers. The Opera School, a divi- 
sion of the Senior School, is one of the 
first really successful ventures in a 
field in which Canada has been un- 
usually backward. It offers training in 
all phases of operatic production, and 
its public performances have met with 
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DR. ETTORE MAZZOLENI 


encouraging response. When the Can- 
adian Broadcasting Corporation last 
season formed its own opera company 
for a winter season of five or six full- 
length broadcast performances of op- 
era, its personnel was drawn from a 
nucleus of Opera School students. 

The University of Toronto music 
courses, a general-music course and a 
more specialized school-music course 
both leading to the degree of Bachelor 
of Music, are centered in the Conserva- 
tory building, and there is a close inte- 
gration of facilities and teaching per- 
sonnel between the University and Con- 
servatory faculties. Sir Ernest Mac- 
Millan, conductor of the Toronto Sym- 
phony Orchestra, is the University’s 
dean of music. 

The Conservatory’s Student Council 
is an affiliate of the Juilliard Chapter 
of the International Federation of Mu- 
sic Students, and is a highly regarded 
participant in the annual symposiums 
of new music held by the I.F.M.S. 

The Conservatory Symphony Or- 
chestra, led by Principal Mazzoleni, is 
a fine student aggregation which has 
consistently introduced to Toronto sig- 
nificant contemporary works in its pro- 
grams and has actually been the train- 
ing ground for ninety per cent of the 
new members of the Toronto Sym- 
phony Orchestra in the past decade. 

Dr. Mazzoleni himself is a music 
educator of progressive ideals which 
he has the youth, vigor, and adminis- 
trative intuition to carry out. The 
marked progress in performing excel- 
lence among the Conservatory’s gradu- 
ates in recent years, combined with his 
policy of championing the younger cre- 
ative talents, point to an even richer 
contribution to Canada’s musical sta- 
ture by the Conservatory under his 
leadership. 


AN INTERVIEW ON ORGAN 
WITH E. POWER BIGGS 


By Prentice Barnett 
Trinity University, San Antonio, Texas 

Prentice Barnett is a senior major- 
ing in organ and theology at Trinity 
University. He states: “The interview 
was an inspiration to me, as it revealed 
that Mr. Biggs is not only a fine per- 
former but a very genuine person. Not 
every great artist is willing to give up 
a portion of his practice time to an- 
swer the questions of a student.” 

Mr. Barnett: What is the significance 
of the present trend toward exposed 
organs of clearer, more colorful, more 
honest tone? 

Mr. Biggs: These organs are being 
built to present the great organ litera- 
ture of the past eight or ten centuries. 
The music of Bach and Handel and 
their predecessors was written for just 
such organs. The significance is that 
we are getting back to building organs 
for just such music. “The imitational 
organ is out of date.” These organs 
were originally built to take the place 
of the symphony orchestra as most 
people did not have the advantage of 
hearing the symphony in that day. As 
this opportunity is generally available 
today, there is no longer any need for 
such instruments of imitation. “Authen- 
ticity is best in both organ and per- 
formance.” 

Mr. Barnett: Why haven’t more of 
our major composers written for organ 
in the past fifty years? 

Mr. Biggs: I believe that most of our 
greatest composers of this period have 
written for organ, (Elgar, Sowerby, 
Hindemith). Many of our popular com- 
posers have not written for organ be- 
cause they know nothing of its tradi- 
tion. A composer must be able to write 
counterpoint in order to write for or- 
gan. Few composers of the popular 
school have this ability. Every com- 
poser who has written contrapuntally 
has written for organ. Purely impres- 
sionistic composers, such as Debussy, 
are not interested in this style of writ- 
ing. 

Mr. Barnett: Do you prefer organs 
installed in organ chambers or out in 
the open? 

Mr. Biggs: Out in the open of course. 
Imagine how a singer or pianist would 
sound if enclosed. Any instrument 
sounds better in the open. 

Mr. Barnett: How may we improve 
church music in this country? 

Mr. Biggs: This is largely an indi- 
vidual problem. You must win your 
own particular little battle in your 
church through superior performance 
of the best music literature. “Ein Feste 
Burg,” like a great cathedral, is a 
great heritage of the church. Good mu- 
sic is a part of our rightful heritage. 
Music lives only through performance. 
You must rebuild the cathedral every 
Sunday. The Alamo is static, music is 
not. 

It is not necessary to “play down” 


(Continued on page 21) 
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More than two years have lapsed 
since I accepted the joint posts of di- 
rector of the Sydney Symphony 
Orchestra and New South Wales Con- 
servatorium of Music in Sydney. Prior 
to that, during my Cincinnati incum- 
bency, I undertook a three-months tour, 
conducting the five Australian orches- 
tras, Sydney, Melbourne, Adelaide, 
Brisbane and Perth, by invitation of 
the Australian Broadcasting Commis- 
sion, from which organization stems 
most of the country’s musical enter- 
prise. Out of this long vista of first- 
hand contacts, there emerges a pano- 
rama of activity which vividly reflects 
what is undeniably the Australian 
people’s deep love and craving for the 
best in music. 

In common with the majority, I im- 
agine that readers of the Chesterian 
will be astonished when they learn that 
Sydney and Melbourne boast perma- 
nent orchestras of close on ninety per- 
formers, playing Bruckner, Mahler, 
Stravinsky, Schoenberg, Prokofiev, et 
al, not to mention the three B’s, as 
meticulously as many of the Conti- 
nental and American major orchestras. 
When, in addition, they are told that 
each programme has to be played on 
three consecutive days, so that the full 
complement of over seven thousand 
subscribers in each city may hear the 
concerts, their surprise may border on 
disbelief. Add to this (a) a musical 
season extending to well over three- 
quarters of a year, (b) “youth con- 
cert” audiences (enthusiastics between 





MUSIC IN AUSTRALIA 


By Eugene Goossens 


(Reprinted by permission J. & W. Chester, 


Ltd., 


17 and 25) of over five thousand in 
each of the big cities, (c) annual series 
of concerts for school-pupils (d) 
“celebrity” recitals galore, and (e) a 
virtually all-the-year stretch of studio 
broadcast performances by the main 
orchestras, you have an over-all pic- 
ture of a really formidable musical ac- 
tivity. 

The Conservatoria of Sydney, Mel- 
bourne and Adelaide, with their big 
enrollment of students, are the logical 
source of new material for the orches- 
tras; a gradual infusion of new blood 
into the professional staffs is slowly 
remedying that notorious and long- 
standing deficiency of good string and 
wood-wind players (horn players not 
excepted) which has handicapped sym- 
phonic progress in Australia. My recent 
suggestion that the Union should per- 
mit the annual entry of a small quota 
of foreign instrumentalists of front 
rank to stimulate performance stan- 
ards has met with little enthusiasm. 
On the other hand, the choirs of Aus- 
tralia, in contradiction to the orches- 
tras, atone in quality for what they 
lack in numbers; a recent performance 
of Honegger’s King David, under Mel- 
bourne’s Sir Bernard Heinze—who has 
done more than anyone for Australia’s 


London) 


music—touched virtuoso heights. 

The opera departments of the schools 
of music help to round out the coun- 
try’s meagre supply of first-class op- 
eratic fare, for a part from the newly- 
formed National Opera and sporadic 
visits from continental groups, there is 
little outlet for fine Australian oper- 
atic artists in their country. There- 
fore, though not in the great tradition 
and calibre of Melba, Ausral and Stra- 
lia, they tend to gravitate towards 
Europe; (Covent Garden has already 
sampled three or four outstanding 
newcomers). While this lack of per- 
manent operatic organizations is a 
handicap for the Australian singer 
seeking to make good in his own coun- 
try, the lack of capacious opera houses 
there is a contributing factor. Due 
partly to considerable prodding by this 
writer, Sydney music lovers are evolv- 
ing schemes for the building of a large 
theatre on the harbour-side, which, as 
in the case of the San Francisco War 
Memorial Opera House, will not only 
serve in an operatic capacity, but also 
as a home for ballet, choral festivals, 
and (above all) Sydney’s symphony 
orchestra, for which latter the Town 








Wagner’s Home in Switzerland 


This is a little description of the 
Richard Wagner-Museum in Lucerne. 
The writer of it is the care-taker, since 
1933. Every year she has_ seen 
many thousand visitors from all parts 
of the world, artists, and other famous 
people. She remained there through the 
war when none could visit either Switz- 
erland or Tribschen. The first strang- 
ers after the war were the G.I.’s who 
came on their Swiss leave. She was de- 
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The Hichard Wagner Museum 


Miss Ellen Beerli, Custodian 


lighted to see and hear how pleased 
were these soldiers as they looked at 
the treasures. Since 1948 visitors from 
everywhere have come to Switzerland 
and to the Wagner Museum in Trib- 
schen. She states: 

“T hope that this article will be read 
by many American Musicians and Wag- 
ner admirers and that they will pay a 
visit to the Wagner residence when 
they are coming to Lucerne.” 

In 1931 the Municipality of Lucerne 
purchased the estate “Tribschenhof,”’ 
a very charming country house, built 
in the Biedermeier Style. The “Trib- 
scheneck,” as the grounds are called, 
are lying on a half-isle of the World- 
known Vierwalderstattersee. The house 
is on a little slope, sheltered by very 
old Oaks, Blood-Beeches, Ahorns, and 
Poplars. Here in this house Richard 
Wagner lived from April 1866 - April 
1872, and for this reason the city-gov- 
ernment of Lucerne acquired the place 
which has been a Fideikommis of an 
old Lucerne family. 

After an entire restoration, the 
ground floor of the house was turned 
into a Wagner-Museum. The inaugura- 
tion of the Museum was on the first 
of July, 1933. Since that date, nearly 
100,000 visitors have visited this Me- 
morial place. Every one is enchanted 


with the interesting exhibits, the fine 
old house, and the magnificent view 
across the lake to Lucerne and to the 
mountains. 

Richard Wagner lived here after he 
had left Munich. From here he went to 
Bayreuth six years later. The period 
of Tribschen was the happiest time in 
his life and also the most productive. 
In 1870 he married Liszt’s daughter, 
Cosima, in the little Protestant Church 
in Lucerne. His daughter Eva and his 
son Siegfried were born in this house, 
where he also finished Siegfried, Got- 
terdammerung, the Meistersinger, and 
composed the Kaisermarsch and the 
beloved “Siegfried Idyll.” The “Sieg- 
fried Idyll” was played the first time 
at the 33rd birthday of Cosima, (De- 
cember 25, 1870), on the staircase. 

The most valuable exhibits of the 
Museum are the original scores of the 
“Siegfried Idyll” and “Schusterlied,” 
autographed letters and poems by Rich- 
ard Wagener, Cosima Wagner, Franz 
Liszt, H. Von Bulow, and Ludwig II 
of Bavary. The fine and interesting 
portraits and pictures, busts, medals, 
etc. would be too much to mention. 
But Wagner’s famous Erard piano, one 
of the greatest and most valuable 












Musical Life In Poland 


Polish Research and Information 


Service 
250 W. 57th Street 


New 


With the centennial of Frederic Cho- 
pin’s death behind it, Poland in 1950 
is moving ahead toward its goal of 
providing music and music apprecia- 
tion for the citizenry of that country. 
Music life in Poland today can be best 
judged, however, by comparing it with 
what existed at the end of World War 
II, when, after six years of German 
occupation and the Nazi policy of sup- 
pressing all manifestations of Polish 
culture, musical activities were at a 
standstill. 

In 1946 the American composer, Nor- 
man Dello Joio, and the conductor, 
Franco Autori, went to Poland as 
guests of the Polish government and 
the Krakow Philharmonic Orchestra. 
They found a country despoiled of al- 
most everything required to sustain 
its musical existence. Orchestral li- 
braries were destroyed, instruments 
smashed, concert halls and opera houses 
gutted and an appalling number of 
Poland’s musicians no longer alive. 
When the visitors came to their first 
rehearsal, the director of the Krakow 
orchestra, Jan Maklakiewicz, pointed 
to a harp on the stage and said: “That 
is the only harp now in existence in 
our country.” 

Now, Poland has 12 symphony 
orchestras functioning on a permanent 
basis, and five attached to the Polish 
Radio. The largest of the latter, the 
Symphonic Orchestra of the Polish Ra- 
dio, is directed by Grzegorz Fitelberg, 
a conductor who was highly praised 
during his war-time stay in the United 
States. 

Despite its ruined concert hall, the 
Warsaw Philharmonic Orchestra is 
again Poland’s leading musical organi- 
zation, having regained that position 
from the Krakow Philharmonic which 
functions in one of the few Polish cities 
relatively undamaged by the war. The 
Warsaw orchestra has 85 musicians 
and a chorus of 120. Its 1949 season 
included performances of 71 works by 
polish composers, some being premieres 
of new compositions. As might have 
been expected many of the 1949 con- 
certs were devoted to the works of 
Chopin; but standard works were not 
in the least omitted. Concerts are given 
each Friday during the whole year. 
Special matinees are scheduled for stu- 
dents and unions, additionally. 

Concerts in all parts of the country 
are organized by a central Concert 
Bureau. In order that audiences, which 
hitherto have not heard good music, 
may hear it intelligently, commenta- 
tors are attached to each traveling 
orchestra. The central Bureau dis- 
tributes one-half of the tickets to labor 
unions whenever concerts are given at 
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locations where there are large num- 
bers of workers. All concerts planned 
for school children, or for park audi- 
ences are free. 

Poland has pioneered in establishing 
instructional units designed to teach 
music appreciation. Set up for the gen- 
eral public, the purpose of these schools 
is to awaken a love for music among 
the people of Poland, to train amateur 
musicians and to create appreciative 
concert audiences. At the present time, 
there are 44 such schools with a total 
of 8,150 students who are made famil- 
iar with a comprehensive musical rep- 
ertory, learn to discuss their views on 
music and are taught how to listen 
intelligently. In addition, they receive 
instruction in the playing of musical 
instruments, usually the piano or ac- 
cordion. 

With headquarters in Lodz, the In- 
stitute of Music has organized, and di- 
rects a network of these schools. It also 
provides free concerts for workers and 
farmers. During 1949 there were 75 
such concerts in the Lodz district, with 
the attendance reaching 35,000. The In- 
stitute has also taken the responsibil- 
ity of seeking out talented children of 
farmers and workers and of providing 
them with the opportunity to secure, 
without cost, a musical education. 

But it is not along in the field of 
musical appreciation that present-day 
Poland has made advances. Despite all 
handicaps, the number of professional 
music schools is higher today than in 
pre-war days. There are now 180 such 
music schools in Poland as compared 
with 132 in 1939. Thirty-five are na- 
tional institutions; the remainder are 
operated either by local governments 
or private groups. The professional 
music schools are attended by more 
than 24,000 students as against 11,000 
before the war. 

Added to these activities, is the cam- 
paign to encourage amateur music 
groups in folk music. There has been 
a steady growth in the number of 
choruses and amateur orchestras 
among farmers and workers as well 
as in the field of folk music. There 
were no fewer than 3,000 amateur 
groups participating in the Festival of 
Folk Music held last May. For the 
first time in Poland’s history, repre- 
sentatives of all Polish regions took 
part in the performances of local mu- 
sic and dances at a single event. Dur- 
ing the four weeks of the Festival there 
were 500 recitals and concerts at- 
tended by 200,000 people. 

It was a spectacular show, but aside 
from encouragement of folk singers 
and dancers the Festival served an- 
other purpose. The Polish Radio, which 
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broadcast the performances, made re- 
cordings of the broadcasts, thus add- 
ing rich contributions to the Polish 
archives of folk music. 

The recordings are available, for re- 
search purposes, to artists, composers, 
teachers and students, and will replace 
10,000 records destroyed during the 
1944 Warsaw uprising. They will also 
serve as source material to supplement 
the classic work on Polish musical folk- 
lore by Professor Kolberg. 

It was not a coincidence that the Fes- 
tival of Folk Music took place during 
the commemoration of the Chopin Cen- 
tennial. Its purpose was to remind the 
audiences of the importance of folk 
motifs in the works of Poland’s great- 
est composer, who in the words of the 
poet, Kamil Cyprian Norwid, “raised 
folk inspiration to the power which 
penetrates and embraces the whole of 
humanity.” During this Festival, works 
of modern Polish composers were per- 
formed in order that the influence of 
folk music upon professionals could 
be seen at first hand. 

Music, its place in the nation’s cul- 
ture and the part it should play in a 
country embarked on the adventure of 
re-constructing the economy, is a sub- 
ject of heated discussion in today’s 
Poland. It appears that this will be 
based on an idiom coming from the 
commonplace living of the people. 

The largest of Poland’s conferences 
of composers took place last August 
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The Art of Singing 


By Anna El Tour 
Amsterdam, Holland 
FIRST INSTALLMENT 


One can as little learn singing out 
of a book as painting without colors. 
Therefore an article about singing is 
of no interest to those who are not 
practically acquainted with the matter 
and the difficulties attached to this 
discipline. But to singers or students 
of this art a little advice may serve 
as Adriadne’s thread through the la- 
byrinth which lies in the way of 
achievement. 

If Manuel Garcia’s “L’art du Chant” 
had been shown to me thirty years be- 
fore I had discovered many facts for 
myself it would have spared me work, 
time and struggle; but I came across 
it after meeting Garcia’s last living 
pupil, Mr. Mewborne, in London in 
1938. Great was my surprise, but also 
rancour when in the first ten lines of 
this work I met with my “discovery” 
expressed in different words, but hav- 
ing the same meaning: ie., “The 
mechanism of singing consists of four 
different elements, worked by different 
groups of muscles, acting simultane- 
ously but independently of each other: 
(1) Resonance, (determining the tim- 
bre); (2) Vowels, (the door through 
which the sound passes); (3) Breath- 
ing (the bow), subdivided into:— (a) 
abdominal (expenditure), and (b) cos- 
tal (economy); and (4) consonants 
(enunciation). 

“So I have re-discovered America!” 
I exclaimed. “All this was known al- 
ready 150 years ago. Why has no one 
ever told me that?” 

If this article can help the young 
ones in their search for the right way 
towards perfection I may consider my 
task accomplished. 

Singing is not the emission at ran- 
dom of vocal sounds, even of beautiful 
ones, but the expression of a musical 
thought by means of the human voice, 
i.e. the “vocal instrument.” The music 
can be simple—a folk-song; or com- 
plicated—opera, oratorio, art-song, etc. 

The more perfect the instrumental- 
ist’s technique—the better he masters 
his instrument,—the better he is able 
to express his musical personality. This 
is obviously an elementary truth de- 
manding no explanation. But unfortu- 
nately those concerned,—-singers, teach- 
ers, the public and “the man in the 
street” have the peculiar notion that 
singing is excluded from this rule. 
Even a musician told me once, “one 
is born a singer; you cannot ‘teach’ 
singing.” I could only shrug my shoul- 
ders and reply, “The man in the gal- 
lery thinks that the conductor only 
beats time with the orchestra.” 

Sometimes a few beautiful sounds 
stamp a person as a “singer’”;—he has 
just to open his mouth; and then poor 
music begins to serve the singer, and 
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not the opposite, which should be the 
case. How often I hear remarks of this 
kind: “I sing this song because the ‘f’ 
sounds beautifully in my voice.” Or, 
“This song just suits me wonderfully”, 
and similar observation. But just as 
often I have heard exclamations from 
orchestral conductors, directors or other 
musicians working with the average 
singer: “They can do nothing you de- 
mand of them! If you ask for a ‘piano’ 
they are unable to produce it. If you 
demand a real quick tempo they get 
entangled! You ask for distinct pro- 
nunciation—they cannot give it! You 
ask them to turn this way or that- 
they are afraid of missing the at- 
tack! It is a curse and the teachers 
who produce such singers should be 
slaughtered!” 

How can we explain this attitude of 
public, singers and teachers towards 
the technical part of singing? I expect 
that it is chiefly due—you must for- 
give my plain speaking—to ignorance. 
A bad singer loses his voice in early 
years and establishes himself as 
a singing master. Thus ignorance is 
transmitted from generation to genera- 
tion. Instead of knowledge, slogans 
without any meaning form a pro- 
fessional language. One speaks of 
‘masque’, ‘bel canto’, etc., without at- 
taching any sense to these words. 

When Rimsky-Korsakoff finished his 
course of composition in the Petersburg 
Conservatory he generally said to his 
pupils: “Having taught you all that is 
forbidden in harmony — consecutive 
fifths, octaves, etc.—I now tell you, 
everything is permitted. Laws in art 
are written AFTER a new discovery 
is made by a genius or someone of 
talent, and not prescribed: otherwise 
progress would be impossible. The sole 
and unique standard is TASTE; and 
taste is developed by KNOWIJ.EDGE. 
You must know the old laws thorough- 
ly to be able to break them down and 
create new ones.” It is easy to appre- 
ciate Rimsky-Korsakoff’s attitude to- 
wards knowledge and instruction from 
a study of his “History of My Mu- 
sical Life.” And Mussorgsky, who re- 
lied only on his “intuition” (and de- 
spised Rimsky - Korsakoff, who real- 
ized at the age of 35 the necessity for 
a thorough knowledge of harmony, 
counterpoint, etc.) writes in one of 
his letters to Stasoff, “I am entangled 
in my quintet (Khovantchina) and shall 
have to apply for help to Korsinka 
(Rimsky-Korsakoff).” 

The ignorance of singers sometimes 
staggers one by its ingeniousness. Re- 
cently a “singer of experience” asked 
me naively: “By the way, who wrote 





HONG KONG, CHINA 


Harry Ore 


Harry Ore was born in 1855 in St. Peters- 
burg of Latvian parents. He graduated in 
composition in 1909; pianaforte in 1911; 
and science in 1912. After a tour of Siberia 
and Japan in 1915 he remained in China, 
and has made his home in Hong Kong since 
1921 where he teaches pinnaforte and com 
poses pteces for orchestra, chamber mus 
and pianaforte, basing his work on Latvian 
and tar-eastern folklore. Many of his works 
have been published in London by Stainer 
S. Bell, and W. Paxton and Co., Ltd. 


It is a common fact that music al- 
ways takes a back seat in the pro- 
vinces. So—what can one expect from 
Hong Kong’s musical standard? Tokyo, 
Shanghai, and Manila have permanent 
second rate symphony orchestras. But 
Hong Kong has only heard a local one 
a few times during 1940 and 1941. 

Of course there are numerous choral 
societies and the inevitable dinner and 
dancing bands. Under the Japanese oc- 
cupation, in 1942, the latter were sum- 
moned to form a symphony orchestra, 
like those of Tokyo and Shanghai,— 
with this result: three flutes, thirteen 
clarinets, two trumpets, one trombone, 
one gran cassa, twenty violins, one 
cello, two contzabass and piano, play- 
ing Rossini and Luigini, etc. 

Hong Kong has a fair number of 
more or less qualified music teachers 
but no school of music. 

Among visiting artists since 1921 
have been Elman, Piastzo, Zimbalist, 
Heifetz, Thibaut, Segovia, Gallicurci, 
A. Sklarevsky, B. Moisevitch, Leo Po- 
dolsky, and L. Jodovsky. 

Kreisler and Chaliapin only passed 
through Hong Kong, changing steam- 
ers. So, almost, did A. Rubinstein, but 
fortunately he was persuaded by a co- 
passenger on the approaching boat to 
stay and give three recitals. 

The Hong Kong Chinese have their 
own operas and musicians; their music 
is distinctly different from the music 
of North-China, which is more melodi- 
ous and harmonious and represents sev- 
eral composers, such as Sitson Ma, 
(Symphonies, chamber music, folklore 
excursions), and others of minor sig- 
nificance, composing mostly songs 
(Lieder). The South Chinese music is 
very crude and noisy, only rarely with 
appealing melodies. No trained Chinese 
composer takes much interest in it, al- 
ways leaning toward the North. Writ- 
ers have tried hard to “harmonize” 
some South-China melodies, but with 
questionable results, (Vide: Harry Ore: 
“South China Fantasy,” and “Five 
South Chinese Folksongs,” published 
by W. Paxton & Co., Ltd., London.) 
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We live and grow against the back- 
ground of the social, economic, and 
scientific, developments of our time in 
terms of our own individual talents, 
needs and interests. The growth of any 
one person and of the artistic talents 
therein is, as a consequence, influenced 
in part, by all the factors in our pres- 
ent civilization; and each person’s de- 
velopment, in turn, exerts some influ- 
ence on all other such factors compris- 
ing our society. This is a life principle 
and applies to music experiences as 
well as to other life experiences. 

In the field of music education no 
department is separate from all others, 
but each one acts and reacts upon the 
other. Music educationists today are 
concerned with developing all aspects 
of the music program as an integrated 
whole. Music therefore requires perfect 
integration in the individual for maxi- 
mum effectiveness of expression. Since 
music is a gradual development in hu- 
man beings, the personality of the in- 
dividual is included in this integration, 
whenever, wherever, and however mu- 
sic is expressed. 

When the services of a private piano 


teacher are engaged it is incumbent 
that the teacher determine the needs 
of the student, plan an appropriate 


course of study, and make sure that 
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learning takes place as a result. 

The teacher must be prepared to do 
a good job of music educating from 
the ground up. He must use worthy ma- 
terials and employ sound pedagogical 
principles. Instruction should include 
aural theory, keyboard harmony, crea- 
tive work, analysis, technic, etc. as an 
integral part of the learning process. 
These activities should not be isolated 
stunts but tools of learning. 

It is a “red letter day” for me when a 
student says, “Miss Fry, I just can’t 
learn my piece any better unless I first 
understand the rhythm and the rhyth- 
mic patterns in it”; or “I don’t like a 
piece now just because it has a tune—I 
like an interesting modulation”; or “I 
prefer this phrase because the melody 
sings a non-harmonic tone on top of 
the chord.” Such fundamentals belong 
in all piano teaching no matter what 
the aim or grade of the student, and 
should never be dispensed with. 

In a conservatory the student takes 
many courses in theory in addition to 
piano lessons. These courses relieve the 
piano teacher of much educational re- 
sponsibility. But not all! He must aid 
in transferring this knowledge to ef- 
fective performance. Because music is 
a mature art only the genius type of 
student can do this for himself. The 
piano teacher must therefore guide 
even a mature student for many years. 

A noted teacher of artists recently 
told me that the majority of students 
coming to him for artist training are 
deficient as to ear training, a well- 
schooled technic, and the knowledge of 
piano literature. This is a clarion call 
to all piano teachers to see to it that 
all of the powers of the growing mu- 
sician be exercised, because those that 
are not developed surely wither. 

Progressive piano teachers are al- 
ways seeking a better way, an ideal 
way, in which to tend and to nourish 
the musical growth in their students to 
the end that the students may be en- 
abled to make the best use of their own 
powers of expression, and that wise 
adjustments may be made in an ever 
changing music world. Private teachers 
and music educators together stand 
challenged to do sincere and dynamic 
teaching that the musician of the fu- 
ture may meet the demands of chang- 
ing civilization. 


“DEAR SOUTHWESTERN” 
by Grace White 

Dr. John Carre, head of a music 
school in Racine, Wisconsin, and Artist 
Instructor at Chicago Conservatory, 
had three pupils as soloists with orches- 
tras recently. 

Adi Bernard, French pianist who 
toured the Southwest recently, makes 
her home in New York where she plays 
for radio and television. 


Grace White, Representative and Edito: 
527 W. 12\st St., New York. N. Y. 


Warren Berryman, son of the Cecil 
Berrymans of Omaha, is an assistant 
professor at West Virginia University. 
In late winter he gave a recital in 
Omaha. 

Karen Keys, Guild prize-winning pu- 
pil of Florence Trumbull, recently gave 
a program at Oklahoma University in 
Norman, and later opened the Philbrook 
series in Tulsa. 

Helen Irons is the president of the 
Schumbert Club in Providence, R. I. 

“Fresh Perspectives” and Maier 
Technic was the subject of the Teach- 
ers-class which May Etts recently con- 
ducted in Florence, S. C. 

Dallas comes to New York in the 
person of Isabel Hutcheson who will 
conduct master classes and refresher 
courses in both cities this summer. 

Donald Murphy, Guild prize-winning 
student of Paul Roe Goodman, has his 
own radio program in Oklahoma City. 

The first Paderewski Medal Winner 
of the Guild, Patricia Staffel, is work- 
ing on her Masters Degree at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado. She gave a recital 
in San Antonio during the holidays. 

Of Artist prize-winner Gladys Stein, 
pupil of Dr. Clarence Adler, when she 
played with the New York little Sym- 
phony under the direction of Joseph 
Barone, the New York Times wrote: 
“Her performance came alive from the 
very start, and one felt she has very 
real possibilities.” 

Guild pupils finishing High School 
this year are going to have more op- 
portunities for scholarships. Besides 
the open competitive opportunities in 
Juilliard, Eastman, Curtis, etc., there 
are specific scholarships for Guild High 
School Diploma Winners whose aca- 
demic and personal qualifications fit 
the environment of the following: Los 
Angeles Conservatory, Manhattan 
School of Music (New York), Okla- 
homa City University, and Rollins Col- 
lege, Florida. Interested young readers 
of SOUTHWESTERN MUSICIAN who 
expect to get their diplomas this year 
should write to these colleges at once. 
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BACH’S MEMORIAL 


LEIPZIG.—The coffin of the com- 
poser Johan Sebastian Bach has been 
recovered from the vault of the 
heavily damaged St. John Church here 
where it had been buried by debris for 
five years. 

It has been transferred to St. 
Thomas’s Church, where Bach was 
once an organist, and will be placed in 
a vault there. 

A music critic has discovered in a 
library at Regensburg, Bavaria, a 
hitherto unknown concerto by the “Eng- 
lish” Bach, Johan Christian, eleventh 


(Continued on page 19) 
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GRETCHANINOFF 
WORK PREMIERED 


The San Antonio Symphony’s sixth 
subscription concert brought two out- 
standing musical personalities to share 
honors with conductor Max Reiter. 

The guest soloist for the occasion 
was the American soprano, Frances 
Yeend. She substituted on the visiting 
artist roster of Clarinetist Artie Shaw, 
whose recent operation forced him into 
temporary retirement. 

The World Premiere of the new sym- 
phonic suite, “Dobrynya Nikititch” by 
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HOTEL SEVERS—Muskogee, Okla. 
Sunday, April 16 


7:30 P.M.—‘ hoir Festival under the 
direction of Professor Christiansen of 
St. Olaf’s Choir. This includes all fed- 
erated choirs of Oklahoma. 


Monday, April 17 

9.30 A.M.—Formal Opening: Mrs. 
Wm. Jones Cook, State President, pre- 
siding. 

10:00 A.M.—Business Session. 

12:30 P.M.—Spring luncheon honor- 

ing District and Club Presidents, Miss 
Leta Mae Smith, First Vice-President, 
presiding. 
, 3:00 P.M.—Program by Student Mu- 
sician groups. Awarding of $25.00 cash 
prize for composition (Given by Tulsa 
Chapter of D.A.R.), Miss Virginia Biv- 
ens, presiding. 

6:00 P.M.—Banquet. 

Dr. Walter G. Letham, toastmaster. 
Distinguished guests: Mrs. Ronald A. 
Dougan, Beloit, Wisconsin; Mrs. Bard 
Paul, Dallas, Texas; Mrs. Harold Tie, 
State President of Arkansas; Mrs. 
Esther Lawrence, State President of 
Kansas; Mrs. Blant Burford, State 
President of Texas; Prof. Jack Kil- 
patrick, S.M.U. faculty member; Dr. 
N. Louise Wright, Central College, 
Fayette, Missouri. 


Tuesday, April 18 

9:00 A.M.—Business Session—Grant- 
ing of 16 awards in Senior Division. 

1:00 P.M.—Luncheon honoring Jun- 
iors and Junior Counselors. Program 
by two Superior winners from each 
regional festival. Presentation of 
awards. 

3:00 P.M.—President’s Tea at Coun- 
try Club. 
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woo’ 
Secretary 
Alexandre Gretchaninoff, drew the ven- 
erable Russian-born composer from his 
New York home to San Antonio. 
Gretchaninoff composed the “Do- 
brynya Nikititch” suite, which is made 


up of re-orchestrated fragments of his 
best-known opera of the name, 
upon the occasion of his 85th birthday 
anniversary last October. Reading 
about the new work in the New York 
Times, Conductor Reiter arranged for 
the San Antonio Symphony premiere 
and for the aging composer to be pres- 
ent for the performance. 
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ALOIS LANG 
Oberammegau 


Oberammegau is now preparing for 
the 1950 Passion Play. Faithful to their 
300 year old vow, the villagers of 
Oberammergau are performing every 
ten years the Holy Play of the Life 
and Passion of our Lord. For a long 
time, the play was performed quietly 
and unobtrusively; for the past three 
generations, it has attracted many 
people. It has not been performed for 
16 years. 

The 1950 Holland Festival will be 
held again in the three foremost Dutch 
towns in the field of art and recrea- 
tion: Amsterdam, town of Rembrandt 
and music centre of international fame, 
Scheveningen-beach, seaside-resort with 
distinguished artistic reputation and 
the royal residence, The Hague. 

Additional events will take place in 
old picturesque Delft, the historical 
Courtyard of the Prinsenhof, and the 
old Gothic church of Naarden. 

The Fourth Edinburgh International 
Festival of Music and Drama will be 
held from August 20 to September 9, 
1950. Promoted by the Edinburgh Fes- 
tival Society, Ltd., in association with 
the Corporation of the City of Edin- 
burgh, the Arts Council of Great Bri- 
tain, and the British Council, the three 
former festivals have been attended 
by more than a million people. 

The Lucerne’ International Music 
Festival extends from August 8-27. It 
includes Symphony concerts under the 
leadership of world-famed conductors, 
Festival choir concerts, organ and 
chamber music concerts. 

The Geneva Competition—The pros- 
pecti containing the rules and pro- 
grammes of the 6th International Com- 
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petition for Musical Performers, which 
will take place from September 25 to 
October 8, 1950, in Geneva are ready. 
They will be sent free on request by 
the Secretariat of the Competition. 

The Competition comprises the fol- 
lowing categories: singing, piano, vio- 
lin, organ, clarinet, and trumpet. Ap- 
plications shall be accepted not later 
than July 15, 1950. Address the Secre- 
tariat of the International Competition 
for Musical Performers, Geneva, 
Switzerland. 


Orange, France Theatre 





The Music Festival in France, 1950 
includes: Prades, Casals Music Festi- 
val in honor of J. S. Bach, June 2-20; 
Strasbourg Music Festival in honor of 
J. S. Bach, June 8-23; Bordeaux Inter- 
national Music and Dance Festival, 
May 5-14; Air-en-Provence Music Fes- 
tival, July 15 to August 6; Lyon Festi- 
val of Music and Drama, June 23 to 
July 9; and the Versailles Sunday Con- 
certs. 

An Editorial Writing Contest, spon- 
sored by SOUTHWESTERN MUSI- 
CIAN Magazine at the request of Prof. 
Theo. D. Meyer, 3309% Chenevert St., 
Houston, Texas, is open for High 
School and College students. The sub- 
ject is to be “Musicianship”, with a 
limitation of 750 words. The contest 
closes September 30, 1950. Q 

All editorials must be typed in manu- 
script form and mailed- to SOUTH- 


WESTERN MUSICIAN MAGAZINE, 
Box 282, San Antonio 6, Texas, and 
will remain the property of the 
SOUTHWESTERN MUSICIAN. The 
decision of the: judges will be final. 
Prof. Meyer is offering prizes of $25.00 
for first; $15.00 for second, and $10.00 
for third. 

The Southern Music Company, San 
Antonio, is presenting Peter J. Wil- 
housky in a Master Choral Clinic Aug- 
ust 21-26. 

The Oklahoma Music Teachers Asso- 
ciation adopted SOUTHWESTERN 
MUSICIAN as their official magazine 
at the Tulsa Convention, March 6. 





DRUSILLA HUFFMASTER 


Drusilla Huffmaster, concert pian- 
ist, of Houston, was a recent guest 
artist with the Houston Symphony 
under Efrem Kurtz. Also on March 24 
she played a concert for the conven- 
tion of the Texas Association of Music 
Schools held at the Rice Hotel. 

The Michaels Memorial Fund is to 
provide for the advancement of the 
careers of young musicians. The Award 
includes a personal appearance on ra- 
dio station WGN in June, 1950; a 
$1,000 scholarship grant; and a per- 
sonal appearance as guest with the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra at the 
Ravinia Festival in the Summer of 
1951. Applications may be addressed 
to Michaels-.Memorial Fund of the 


Ravinia Festival” Association, Room 
1825, 122-South Michigan, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


An European Tour under the leader- 
ship of Viktor Fuchs, is attracting 
many young American: singers. Mr. 
Fuchs, 524 Franklin Avenue, Holly- 
wood, Galifornia, has arranged for a 
luxury tour at a cost of $965 from 
New York by plane. 

The San Antonio Music Company 
has announced the appointment of 
Ward G. Brandstetter, well-known Mu- 
sic Educator, as head of their sheet 
music department, according to Ray 
S. Erlandson, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager. 
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“The newly enlarged sheet music 
department of the San Antonio Music 
Company offers added features and 
services to patrons throughout the 
Southwest, with emphasis being placed 
on providing fast mail-order service 
to out-of-town customers”, Brandstet- 
ter revealed. 

Evelyn Howard Altmann, San An- 
tonio, specialist in teaching pre-school 
music is planning a special “children’s 
chorus” for this summer. 

The Berkshire Music Center, a major 
part of the activity at Tanglewood, 
will be in session from July 3 to Aug- 
ust 13. There are three orchestras in 
the school, a chorus, and departments 
for composing, conducting, opera, and 
chamber music. 

Grant Park Concerts, Chicago’s 
widely famous symphony concerts un- 
der the stars, will open this year on 
Wednesday, June 28th, and continue 
through the usual eight-week season 
until Sunday, August 20th. These open- 
air concerts, sponsored by the Chicago 
Park District, attract more than a 
million listeners during the season and 
draw as many as 75,000 music lovers 
to the park for a single concert. Opera 
will be featured this season also. 

The International Summer Courses 
at the Salzburg Mozarteum will open 
this year on July 20th and continue 
through August 3lst, offering a well 
rounded curriculum of studies in the 
musical and theatre arts subjects con- 
ducted by some of the world’s leading 
authorities. 

The Shakespeare Memorial Theatre 
presents a company of sixty in the 
longest Shakespeare Season the Shake- 
speare Memorial Theatre at Stratford- 
upon-Avon has ever presented. It will 
commence this year on Thursday, March 
9, and continue until at least the end 
of September. 

Caroline Beeson Fry, teacher of sing- 
ing, is holding her twentieth consecu- 
tive summer session at her Two Or- 
chard Parkway Studio, White Plains, 
N. Y., June 14 to July 26. Students 
come from near and far to study with 
Mrs. Fry and her assistant, Priscilla 
B. Larrabee. Courses comprise both 
artistic and clinical singing as well as 
practice teaching and repertoire ses- 
sions. 

Conducting other courses this year 
will be Matthew Faruggio of the Met- 
ropolitan and City Center Opera com- 
panies; Priscilla Kelley, dramatic di- 
rector of the matinee opera; Otto 
Guth, conductor -coach; Stuart Ross, 
accompanist; and Nelson Larrabee, re- 
cent graduate of the Westminster choir 
College, and artist pupil in voice of 
Mrs. Fry. Language coaching, in class 
or in private lessons, may be studied 
with qualified experts. 

The American Academy in Rome of- 
fers a limited number of Fellowships 
for mature scholars and artists cap- 
able of doing independent work. Fel- 
lowships are awarded on evidence of 
ability and achievemvat. Requests for 
details should be addressed to: Mary 


(Continued on page 15) 
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Pan Plays TFtis Pipes 


“Pan went wandering by a brook. 
From its banks a reed he took; 
‘I will make a Pipe,’ said he, 
And then I'll play most merrily.”’ 
—Estelle F. Smith 


ABOUT CHILDREN FOR CHILDREN 


BY CHILDREN 





by 
VIRGINIA HARLAN 
2170 West Kings Highway 


San Antonio, Texas 











The Vienna Boys’ Choir 


The Vienna Choir of 20 angel voiced 
youths, aged 7 to 12 years, live a life 
of adventure. Any boy would love to 
travel by ship, plane, rail, and high- 
way, and enjoy the experience of liv- 
ing geography lessons, as do the mem- 
bers of the choir, now on its Eighth 
American Tour. 

Founded six years before Columbus 
discovered America when Maximilian 
I ordered the organization of the boys 
choir to participate in the perform- 
ance of religious music in the Court 
Chapel in Vienna, it is now more than 
450 years old and has been touring 
since the 17th century. 

While on tours the boys must sleep 
twelve hours daily. After breakfast 
they are usually taken on a sight see- 
ing tour of the city, thus learning his- 
tory. “When they see the Liberty Bell 
or Independence Hall in Philadelphia, 
imagine how much more thoroughly 
they remember the struggle for Amer- 
ican Independence,” commented Father 
Schmitt, their director. 

Illness among the choir boys is rare 
because their diet and health are well 
guarded. A nurse always accompanies 
the groups on tour and the boys are 
never out of her sight. Some years 
ago the boys crossed the equator three 
times and despite continual climatic 


19 
1a 


changes only one boy suffered a mild 
cold. 

Imprisoned during the war because 
he refused to let the Vienna boys be- 
come a propaganda medium, Dr. 
Schmitt said that the boys remain ac- 
tive until their voices change, after 
which they are encouraged to pursue 
their interests in any field of their 
choice. “Two years ago our alumni 
gave me a reunion party,” he recalled, 
“and 37 of the former choir boys now 
hold University Doctrates. It was a 
wonderful experience.” 

The program ‘of the Vienna Choir 
Boys consists of sacred songs, folk 
music, and a costumed operetta. “The 
Apothecary,” a costume operetta given 
by the Choir Boys, was written by 
Josef Haydn, a former Choir boy. An- 
other former Choir Boy was Schubert. 
“Bastien and Bastienne” by Mozart is 
another operetta on their program. 

A respected organization, the Vienna 
Choir has more boys clamoring for ad- 
mission than they can possibly take. 
Of 7,000 parents who attempted to 
enroll their children last year, only 
100 were accepted. 

Describing their last New York ap- 
pearance, the New York Times re- 
ported: “It began with a performance 
of the ‘Star-Spangled Banner’, in Eng- 


lish beguilingly quaint. As the capa- 
city audience got to its feet, and 20 
youngsters grouped on each side of 
the. piano informed one that ‘Ze flak 
vass still zere’, it was easy to see 
that the house was theirs before the 
concert began. They were recalled for 
six encores.” 

One deduction then is that it is not 
only one of the oldest, but one of the 
most appealing musical organizations 
of the world. 

JEWELS IN MUSIC 

“Jewels in Opera” makes an exciting 
story. Bracelets, rings, earrings, dia- 
monds, rubies, emeralds, pearls and 
other precious stones are important in 
opera. Our favorite instance is when 
Musetta in “La Boheme” takes off 
her earrings in order to give them to 
buy medicine for a sick and dying girl, 
Mimi. 

Speaking of jewelry, we can get a 
fine lesson from the little oyster. Or 
have you heard it? A boy faltered 
because of one measure. “Why does 
every piece have to have one mean 
old measure? I hate this measure,” 
complained the little boy. 

The wise teacher said, “Whip the 
hard part first. Master the difficult 
measure and it will become the beauty 
spot of the piece.” For example, think 
of the pain a little oyster suffers be- 
cause of an ugly speck of dirt. The 
oyster tries to get rid of the irritating 
particle and fails. Does the oyster 
whine or give up? It does Not! The 
oyster does the loveliest thing an oys- 
ter can do. Out of something ugly the 
oyster makes something beautiful—a 
PEARL. 

PAN’S POETS 
Who is Right? 
by Estelle F. Smith 
“I won’t go fast,” said Lento; 
Said Presto, “I will race.” 
“Oh, please slow up,” said Largo, 
“I can’t go at that pace.” 


Allegro said, “How jolly!” 
Adagio said, “How sad!” 
Fortissimo made so much noise, 
Piano said, “Too bad!” 





| Evelyn Howard Altmann 

Teacher of Piano 

Specialist for the Pre-School Child Studios 

Incarnate Word College—T-7881 

Residence, 504 Elmhurst—T-9375 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
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Junior Genius 
by Evelyn Brown 
Quebec, Canada 

Jerard Jennings, a _  curly-headed 
brown-eyed little boy of six, has been 
playing the piano as far back as his 
memory can take him. As a baby he 
preferred music to his bottle, refusing 
to take a drop of milk while anyone 
was playing the piano. His lovely 
mother, herself an accomplished pian- 
ist and singer, is his only teacher. She 
was quick to notice her child’s extra- 
ordinary gift for music, and guided by 
her, he was able at the early age of 
two and a half to play fifty piano 
pieces including the Hungarian Rhap- 
sody and the Brahms Lullaby. 

Nor is the piano the only instrument 
that this little boy has mastered; he 
can also play the solo vox, Hammond 
organ, xylophone and drums. He has 
had an ear for perfect pitch ever since 
he was two years of age. 

Jerard gave his first concerts before 
he was three years old. At that time 
his mother sat behind him and worked 
the pedals at a distance. Later on he 
was able to control them himself by 
means of extensions. At thirty months 
he played over Dave Elman’s Hobby 
Lobby Program, and was called back 
to play over CBS and NBC. Since then 
he has appeared on several television 
programs, on Paramount, MGM, Uni- 
versal and Fox-Movie-tone newsreels. 
In one year’s time, under the guidance 
of the Musical Corporation of America 
he has given 54 concerts in 36 major 
cities, besides 18 special performances 
for children. These latter are given in 
aid of charity. Jerard pays his fee just 
like any child in his audience, and 
the money earned by these concerts 
is given to help other little children 
less fortunate than himself, the sick 
and crippled and undernourished. 

Jerard is devoted to his music, and 
his favorite composers are Bach and 
Haydn. One observer remarked, “Music 
just seemed to flow from his very 
youthful fingers with the effortless 
ease of a bubbling brook.” Indeed he 
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Elementary String Class taught by Miss Lula Kirkpatrick 
Public Schools, Oak Park, Illinois 


seems to have captured some of the 
spring-time ecstacy of the little birds, 
for he loves to hear them sing and has 
a bird house of his own in his garden 
in Norwalk, Connectitut. He can tell 
immediately on what note a bird is 
singing and will often sit down at his 
little white piano and play an accom- 
paniment. 


He has been composing music him- 
self since he was just a tiny tot and 
made up his first piece, “Derard’s A 
Berry Good Boy.” His more recent 
compositions, the beautiful, sensitive 
“Serenade For Children” and “Liszt 
Goes to Town” are among his concert 
numbers. 


Although Jerard is a genius and 
reads books on science and astronomy, 
he also loves pirate stories, Mother 
Goose and the funnies, and he is as 
full of fun and high spirits as any 
other six-year-old boy. He thinks box- 
ing is a fine and manly sport, and 
when he grows up he wants to be a 
lion-tamer or a cow-boy. 


THE EASTER TREASURE HUNT 


Little children, especially, seek sur- 
prises on Easter. Egg rolling and Egg 
Hunts are nice affairs. Did you ever 
hear the story of the Golden Egg that 
belonged to a princess in Dresden? 
She had a special room for her collec- 
tion of treasures and among them was 
this magic egg. When a spring was 
pressed, a silver chicken came out of 
the golden egg. When springs on the 
tips of the wings were pressed, out 
came two precious rubies—treasures 
within treasures. “Let’s Pretend” that 
we are on a Treasure Hunt when the 
school music period comes around or 
when we are at our music lesson. The 





better attention we give the bigger 
number of valuable ideas we will dis- 
cover. 


AN INVITATION 


All the readers of “Pan Plays His 
Pipes” are invited to write in news 
items, suggestions, puzzles, poems, or 
anything else that would be of interest 
to our readers. News of bands, choral 
organizations, and other talent in the 
junior age groups is especially appre- 
ciated. 
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ROBERT R. CLARKE 
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Fort Worth, Texas 
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as follows: 

beth Pg Morris, Pres., 3504 

ns , Sec., 824 Kent ‘ucky; 
Tre ~3g Box 425. 


inette Roebuck, Pres., 4312 

Ri Marvin Heinatz, Sec., 2623 

: Mrs. Tinsley Penick, Treas 

ir fiss Anne Whitaker, Pres., 2572 

well Harned, Sec. and Treas., 

Brow! Miss Roxie Hagopian, Pres., 1803 

I 11 Mrs. Howard Scott, Sec., Treas., 1307 
A I 

r ma: Mr Jimmie Mansfield, Pres., 644 

th Ave.; Mrs. O. W ~ Imes, Sec., 514 W 

4 Ay Miss M Waltman, Treas., 630 W 
i’ 

Dalla Virginia France, Pres., 2309 Pennsyl- 

rania; Ruby K. Lawrence, Sec., Treas., 3203 

Ellis C unty: Mrs. P. a. Witten, Pres., Mil- 

ford; Mrs. Roland Harri Sec., Waxahachie; 

Mrs. W. P. Ha rynes, Tre as., 1209 W. Main, 

Waxahachie. 

El Paso: Mrs. Julia Fink, Pres., 1114 Gallo- 

way; Mrs. Paul Womack, Sec., 4315 Cambridge; 

Lester Silberman, Treas., 1412 N. Campbell. 


Ft. Worth: J. Campbell Wray, Pres., 2809 


intey; Mrs. G. M. Smith, Sec., 2800 Mission; 
Fred W. Parker, Treas., 1211 W. Morgan. 

Houston: Mozart B. Hammond, Pres., 4520 
Fannin; Mrs. M. K. Culver, Sec., 3215 Robin 
hood Miss Helen Schurman, Treas., 1127 
ilane 

North Texas: Mrs. Pearl Cole, Pres., Chilli- 

the; Mrs. A. Hinast, Sec., Treas., Vernon. 

Odessa: Mrs. | R. Croft, Pres., 911 N. Sam 
Houston; Mrs. Louis Ro chester, Sec., 806 W 

h; Mrs. Riley Bro sks, Treas., 820 N. Lee 

F jressive: Mrs. Ada Creel, Pres., Phillips; 
Mary Brubaker, Sec., Tre eas., Borger. 

} Artl Mrs. Lloyd Badgett, Pres., 2045 
Rosedale; Mrs. Robert J. Haynes, Sec., Treas 

48 Thomas Blvd 

San Antonio: Dr. J. Ral h Ewing, Pres., Trin 
y Univ.; Miss Elsie Willi Cor. Sec., 634 W. 
Hollywood Ave.; Mrs. ¢ Gladys P. Legate, Treas 

3 W. Lynwood 

Tyler rs. Harriet W es., 325 S. Boi 
Arc.; M Ww. ( Huff, Se 901 S. Palace 
Miss R Marg Walte Treas., 421 Oak 
nd 

South Plains: (Li *k) Mrs. J. Bailey Ire 
land, Pre 2318 athe cies. Leonard Cole, Sec., 
106 16th; Mrs. Wayne L. Kelley, Treas., 2115 
Waco: Miss Nannie Bee Ferguson, Pres., 2212 

nger Ave.; Mrs. M. B. Forkel, Sec., 1023 S 
th; Mrs T. S. Benton, Trea 3017 Homan. 

Wichita Falls: Mrs. Erwin Hermann, Pre 
14 8th St.; Mrs fornelia J. Kay, Sec., 703 
Fillmore; Mrs. Ben Howle, Treas., 1826 17th St 
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TMTA ANNUAL 
CONVENTION 


At a recent meeting of the Board 
of Directors in Ft. Worth, plans for 
the annual convention scheduled for 
Waco, June 8-10, were perfected. Many 
of the will be held on the 
campus of Baylor University in the 
Fine Arts Building and in the new 
Union Building. 

Dr. Leo Sirota, distinguished teacher 
and pianist of St. Louis Institute of 
Music, will be guest artist. He will 
play a concert as well as conduct the 
Piano Forum. 

The Vocal Forum will be conducted 
by the Texas Chapter of the National 
Association of Teachers of Singing of 
which the Editor is Governor. Dr. Or- 
ville J. Borchers, Dean of the School 
cf Music of SMU and eminent author- 
ity on voice teaching will be chairman 
of the vocal Forum. 

The Texas Chapter of the National 
Association of String Teachers will 
conduct the panel for violin and other 
string teachers. The Dunning System, 
The Progressive Series Teachers, and 
the National Guild of Piano Teachers 
will also hold their special meetings. 

The Board of Directors appointed 
Woodrow Wall, Southwestern Baptist 
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La Rue Loftin Conlon 


Dr. Archie N. Jones 


Se ; 
Mrs. H. M. Overleese...................... 
Woodrow Wall 
Mrs. Margaret H. Heiny 
Mrs. O. J. Didzun 
Miss Rachel Kent 
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Seminary of Ft. Worth, as Chairman of 
«x news medium agency for collecting 
news items to offer in SOUTHWEST- 
ERN MUSICIAN. He will be recep- 
tive as regards both institutions and 
individuals. A further action was that 
of authorizing the publication of a 
TMTA Directory in which all business 
houses are invited to become institu- 
tional members of the Association. 


* 
HOUSTON MTA 


One of the most active musical or- 
ganization in Texas is the Houston 
Music Teachers Association. Having 
just successfully sponsored a concert 
by Jacques Abram, they are ready to 
embark on a full program for the 
spring season. 

Included in the regular activities of 
the club is a Musical Therapy commit- 
tee, headed by Mrs. James T. Seddon. 
Much work is done at the V. A. Hos- 
pital, the Hedgecroft Polio Clinic, and 
the Anderson Cancer Clinic. A “Music 
Shelf” is sponsored at the public li- 
brary, with E. V. Hegborn in charge. 

Active in making the Abram concert 
a success were Edwin T. Cady, Gen- 
eral Manager; Mozart Hammond, Clara 
Radoff, Theodore Meyer, Executive 
Committee; Mrs. Rebecca Freedman 
Miller, Ticket Sales; Mrs. Wm. J. Kear- 
ney, Box Office Sales; Mrs. G. L. Fab- 
riguze, Phone Committee; Mrs. W. A. 
Stubblefield, Programs; Mrs. Seddon, 
Publicity; and Mrs. C. E. Bown, Jr., 
House and Arrangements. 

Assisting on the various committees 
were Mrs. M. K. Culver, Leota Stilwell, 
Edward Acton, Mr. Hegborn, Mesdames 
H. J. Thompson, Clara P. Drescher, Eli 
B. Kessler, Katherine Long, Mabel 
Marsh York, Louise Wilke, Sander Nel- 
son, Mahr, Blanton, Waller, Motter, 
Fredericks, Sheef, McClanahan, Milton, 
and Misses Helen Schurman and Charl- 
sie Starks. 





* 
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page 3) 

take great pride in commending the 
conservatory as the leading force in 
earning for Amarillo the descriptive, 





Dr. J. Francis Cook, President of the 
Presser Foundation and for forty years 
editor of ETUDE, is making a lecture 
tour of Colleges and Universities in 
Texas. The tour is to begin in April. 





“one of Texas’ most musical cities.” 

At the helm of this thriving institution 
is Gladys M. Glenn, B.M.; M.A.; Mus.D., 
a very modest little lady, but possessed 
of unusual energy, vision, and practical 
business judgment. The other officers 
are: Ardath Johnson, Secretary-Treas- 
urer; Mildred Busch, Registrar; and 
Mrs. J. M. Price, office Secretary. 

Staff members are: Beckie Reeder 
Arnold, Nova S. Bair, Bonnye Beth 
Baker, Mildred Busch, Idelma Conoley, 
Gladys M. Glenn, Carolyn Hazan, Ar- 
dath Johnson, Mrs. M. E. Lewallen, 
and Florence Vinyard, Piano and 
Theory; ‘Evelyn Bowie, Evelyn Fagg, 
Mrs. E. A. Paschal, Voice and Theory; 
Emmett Pair, Violin, string instru- 
ments and conducting; Mrs. M. E. Lew- 
allen, Accordion; Lilly Larsen, Organ 
and Theory; Hall Axtell, Band and 
Orchestral instruments; Thelma Allen 
Martin, Speech; Ann Baker, Dancing 
and Kindergarten. 
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Announcing... 
(Continued from page 11) 
T. Williams, Executive Secretary, 101 
Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Two Chopin Scholarships of $1,000 
each will be awarded highly talented 
young students in the fields of piano 
and composition during the year 1950- 
51 by the Kosciuazko Foundation, 15 
East 65th Street, New York. Write 
for full information. 





The Pius XII Institute of Florence, 
Italy is open to properly qualified 
women who are interested in graduate 
study in the fine arts. The require- 
ment for admisison is a bachelor’s de- 
gree or its equivalent. Prospective stu- 
dents should present satisfactory evi- 
dence of good character, good scholar- 
ship, good health, and sufficient finan- 
cial resources. 

Miss Lynn Lauder, Amarillo, Texas, 
student of Dr.- Leo Podolsky, is now 
attending the Institute. 


RUDOLPH BING 
New Manager, Metropolitan 
Opera Company 


Maurice McAdow and North Texas 
State Band has just concluded a ten- 
day Concert Tour 
Henderson, and Gladewater, 
Bossier City, La.; Magnolia, 


Texas; 


Ark.; Memphis, Tenn.; Marion, 


Mo., and Durant, Okla. 
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including: Tyler, 


Searcy, 
Blythville, Russellville, and Ft. Smith, 
Mt. 
Vernon, and Greenville, Ill.; St. Louis, 


Villa Schifanoia, Rome 


Pius 


XIL Institute 


Inside View of Pius XII Institute 


Dr. Walter Allen Stults, Professor 
of Voice in Northwestern University 
for 41 years, and National Secretary 
of NATS, has been engaged for a 
Master Class in Voice at Musical 
Arts Conservatory, Amarillo, beginning 
June 5. 
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Front Row, L-R: Henry Hobart, Lt. Gov. Okla NATS, Enid; Dean Albert Lukken, Past Reg. Gov., Tulsa; Rollin 


Pease, Clinic Leader, U. of A., Tuscon; Mary Lavinia Young, Panel Member, Lawton; H. Grady Harlan, S.W. Reg. 
Gov., San Antonio; George Oscar Bowen, Panel Member, T.U., Tulsa; Dean Clarence Burg, O.C.U., Oklahoma City. 

Second Row, L-R: Beth McLennan Hughes, Tulsa; Mrs. A. L. Moss, Wagoner; Dora Streight Popejoy, Anadarko; 
Mrs. T. R. MeSpadden, Nowata; Grace Conine Parks, Tulsa; Mrs. Eugene Lorton, Tulsa; Ralph Sassano, Tulsa; Mrs. 
Anita Woodring, Bartlesville. 

Third Row, L-R: Charline Weber, Tulsa student; Janice Johnson, Tulsa Student; Dorothy McCormick, Tulsa stu- 
dent; Miss Martha Harms, O.B.U., Shawnee; Mrs. Clio Steinson, Tulsa; Mrs. Homer Hirzel, Guthrie; Miss Martha 
Louise Lincoln, P. U., Enid; Miss Ruth Ginsburg, O.C.W., Chickasha; Mrs. Wren Winnebarger, Oklahoma City; Miss 
Milred Shaughnessy, Oklahoma City; Miss Ida Gardner, Tulsa; Mrs. Werton Dee Moore, Tulsa; Miss Elise MacClana- 


han, O.C.W., Chickasha. 
Fourth Row, L-R: Samuel G. 
Dean Warren 


Hart, Oklahoma City, John D. Irwin, B-P.C., Bethany; Lester Dunn, B-P.C, Bethany; 
Angell, O.B.U., Shawnee; Louis Cunningham, O.B.U., Shawnee; G. W. Miller, Sapulpa. 


(IMTA, NATS, ASTA Meet In Tulsa; 


Adopts Southwestern Musician; Monfort New President 


With headquarters at the Mayo Ho- 
tel, Tulsa, the Oklahoma Music Teach- 
ers’ Association, in conjunction with 
the state divisions of NATS and ASTA, 
held its 19th annual convention, March 
5-6. Following preliminary executive 
and general business sessions, 
the convention betook itself en masse 
to Tulsa University, to attend the 
artist recital of Dorothy Dring Smutz, 
pianist. Mrs. Smutz repeated her No- 
vember Town Hall recital, featuring 
Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, Brahms and 
Debussy. For this reviewer, the Bach 
and Debussy held the greatest interest. 
The Bach was distinguished by nobility 
of style and clarity of projection which 
would have won the commendation of 


board 


the composer himself. The Debussy 
selections included numbers _infre- 
quently programmed, technically for- 


midable, but performed with facility, 
providing a fitting climax to the occa- 
sion. 
CONVENTION BANQUET 

The Convention Banquet, in the Mayo 
Terrace Room, was most enjoyable, 
including excellent cuisine, fine fellow- 
ship and a memorable address, “The 
Shepherd’s Harp,” by Rollin. Pease, of 
the University of Arizona School of 
Music. The address was preceded by 
highlights of the recent MTNA con- 
vention at Cleveland, by Henry Ho- 
bart; interspersed between them the 
Beethoven Kreutzer Sonata Opus 47, 


HENRY HOBART 
Phillips University 
Enid, Okla. 


for violin and piano was presented by 
violinist Paul Chalfaut with Dr. Bela 
Rozsa at the piano,—both of Tulsa 
University. 

The banquet and luncheon commit- 
tee, Grace Campbell and Nell Blair, 
were accorded special recognition for 
the beautiful table appointments. and 
original place cards with “Welcome— 
Tulsa Accreditéd Misic’Teachers’ As- 
sociation” skillfully designed on the 
treble and bass staves. 

MONDAY 

The Monday sessions opened with an 
8:30 A. M. meeting of OMTA County 
Chairmen to discuss more comprehen- 
sive organization within the state. The 
discussion was led by Henry Hobart, 
who presented a map of the state, by 
counties, showing location and number 
of accredited teachers in each county, 
and pointing out possible -sub-divisions 
in each district, with suggestions as to 
more effective promotion within each 
sub-district. 

FORUMS 

Simultaneous piano, string and voice 
forums were held from 9:30 A. M. un- 
til noon. The piano forum was led by 
Dorothy Dring Smutz, Sunday’s con- 
cert artist, with Nelle Garbutt Spind- 
ler, chairman. Discussion centered 


around “Six Aspects of Private Teach- 
ing”: (1) The Teacher—a Growing 
Musician; (2) Parent-Teacher Rela- 
tionships; (3) Student Practice Versus 
School and Social Activitiés; (4) Sight- 
Reading Problems; (5) Ensemble Train- 
ing; and (6) Recitals. 

The String Forum was led by Her- 
bert Bagwell, chairman of the Okla- 
homa Division of the ASTA. Papers 
presented included: (1) “Modern 
Equipment for the String Studio,” by 
Everett Gates, of Oklahoma City Uni- 
versity; and (2) “Building a Private 
Class “Through Ensemble for Begin- 
ners,” by Ed Keller, also of Oklahoma 
City University. These were followed 
by a round table discussion and adop- 
tion of a plan for immediate action in 
selling strings in Oklahoma. 

VOICE CLINIC - FORUM 

The Voice Clinic-Forum constituted 
the state meeting of the Oklahoma 
Division of NATS, in conjunction with 
the OMTA convention. Leader of the 
Clinic was Rollin Pease, guest speaker 
and vocal authority, with Henry Ho- 
bart, Lt.,Governor NATS, as chairman. 
The supporting panel consisted of Dr. 
H. Grady Harlan, Southwestern Re- 
gional Governor, NATS, of San An- 
tonio; Mary Lavinia Young, of the 
Young Academy of Arts, Lawton, and 
George Oscar Bowen, for many years 
supervisor of music in the Tulsa public 
schools, and currently Professor of 
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Public School Music at Tulsa Univer- 
sity. 

The Clinic-Forum was unique and 
inspiring. Practicing what he preaches, 
Mr. Pease began the session by lead- 
ing all present in a series of “loosen- 
ing-up” exercises as he recited a some- 
what convulsing doggerel apropos to 
the circumstances, which was both re- 
laxing and stimulating. 

After each student sang, the teacher 
was asked to tell something of the 
problems in training that particular 
voice, the treatment employed to date 
and of what the future training would 
consist. Then the assembled teachers 
were invited to make suggestions. The 
panel was not solicited individually 
until after all students had been heard; 
then each in turn was called upon to 
express his personal theories and prac- 
tices in vocal instruction. The session 
concluded with questions from the floor 
for general discussion, more especially 
the place of college-age students in 
operatic productions. 

LUNCHEON 

Approximately one hundred teach- 
ers attended the Monday luncheon in 
the Mayo Ivory Room. Here again a 
fine spirit of fellowship abounded un- 
der the infectious wit of Mrs. Werton 
Dee Moore, toastmistress, of Tulsa, and 
an entertaining, yet uplifting address, 
“Monk and Minstrel,” by Rollin Pease. 
Mr. Pease challenged the teachers to 
live up to the high calling of the pro- 
fession and crusade for greater heights 
in cultural development and apprecia- 
tion, as made possible through music. 


H. S. Credit by Private Teachers 

Dean Clarence Burg, of Oklahoma 
City University School of Music, made 
a careful analysis of the question of 
credit for high school students studying 
with accredited teachers; findings in- 
dicated that there is a relatively small 
demand for such credit by the students 
themselves; the demand for such rec- 
ognition seems to stem from teachers, 
rather than the pupils. 

By the same token, the relationship 
between the OMTA’s Accreditation 
Committee and the State Board of 
Education Certification found little of 
common ground. Unless and until such 
time as the private music teacher is 
licensed by the State Board of Edu- 
cation, there is little likelihood that 
the OMTA Accreditation Committee 
will have reason to function except 
for determining the standards of Asso- 
ciation members. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 

The nominating committee, with 
Dora Streight Popejoy as chairman, 
submitted a corps of officers for the 
ensuing bi-ennium. The entire slate 
was elected without dissent: President, 
Hazel D. Monfort, Alva; ist Vice- 
President, Warren D. Angell, Shawnee 
(in charge of Accreditation); 2nd Vice- 
President, Lemuel Childers, Tulsa (in 
charge of state auditions); 3rd Vice- 


President, Henry Hobart, Enid (state 
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editor); Secretary, Grace Conine Parks, 
Tulsa; and Treasurer, Mrs. Earl Sow- 
ers, Drumyright. 

Regional Officers are: President, N. 
E. District, Bertha Miller Newton, Sa 
pula; President, N.W. District, Mi 
Burl Hunt, Kaw City; President, S. E. 
District, Mrs. H. G. Ridgeway, Durant; 
and President, S. W. District: Mrs. 
Lorraine Golsan, Oklahoma City. 


All-State Student’s Recital 


Under the chairmanship of 2nd Vic: 
President Dean Warren Angell, of 
O.B.U., Shawnee, the All-State Stu 
dents’ Recital was a gala event. Chosen 
by competitive gudition to represent 
their districts on the state program, 
fifteen teen-age student pianists and 
one violinist gave a concert of almo 
uniform high quality, all excellent, 
some astonishingly fine. Three points 
of considerable interest were disclosed 
in the program: (1) there were no 
voice representatives; (2) there was 
but one string player; (3 eight of the 
fifteen piano winners came from thre« 
studios. 

There was only praise for the teach 
ers who could place two or three win 
ning students each; the auditions were 
fair and square. However, much heart 
searching was done in executive se 
sions to devise equitable means wher: 
by the vocal student with 2-4 yea 
training could li 
against young pianists with upward 
to 12 years of training. 


successfully 


compete 


A special bouquet is hereby tendered 
to Mrs. W. A. Lemon, of Durant, not 
for placing three students in the Al] 
State program, but for having each 
one of them play a work by an Ame 
ican composer. These were the only 
native American composers pro 
grammed among all 16 players. Hasten 
the day when American students may 
play an All-State student recital wit! 
All-American compositions. Let us re- 
vere the Masters, but give the Ame 
ican composer a hearing. 


The student concert concluded tl! 

convention. We all hearty 
“Amen” to the expresison of the Reso 
lutions Committee, in its appreciation 
to Mr. Lemuel Childers and Dean Al 
bert Lukken, co-chairmen of the con 
vention; to our hosts, the Tulsa Ae 
credited Music Teachers’ Association 
and the University of Tulsa, Colleg« 
of Fine Arts; to our guest artists, Mi 

Smutz and Mr. Pease; to all the com 
mittees, individuals, business firms and 
press, who contributed to making such 
a splendid convention. 


voice a 


We appreciate the spirit of Pres. 
Max Mitchell and his interest in re 
turning to Oklahoma from New York 
City, at his own expense, to preside 
over the affairs of the convention. You 
have done a fine work, Max. 

Unless otherwise announced the next 
OMTA-NATS-ASTA state convention 
will meet in Oklahoma City the first 
Sunday and Monday of March, 1951. 


———_* 
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CONVENTION 
ATTENDENTS 


Listed below are the registered at- 
tendants at the OMTA Convention: 

Warrer Angell, Herbert Bagwell, 
Kleanor Barnwell, Rosalie Barry, Mrs. 
Lecil Benedict, Mrs. Emerson Bennett, 
i‘ lorence Fender Binkley, Mrs. Nell 
Blair, Martha Blunk, Martha M. Bou- 
cher, Mrs. Mary Rives Brown, Rhoda 
Sarah Brown, Marjorie Bucher, and 
Mrs. C. E. Buchner. 

Clarence Burg, June Tracy Cain, 
Leva Cameron, Mrs. Grace Campbell, 

vrtle Greeson Cantrell, Alice Dela- 


croix C} Lemuel de hilders, 
Mrs. Della Mae Codding, Louis Cun- 
ningham, Helen Collar, Mrs. Wm. Jones 
Cook, Myrtle Darrow, Joanne Dresher, 


Lester L. Dunn, Helen McSpadden 
Eaton, Elaine Freyer, Ida Gardner, Vir- 
ginia Smith Gilbert, Mrs. Ruth Gins- 
burg, Mrs. Loraine Golsan, Mrs. Lucille 


W. Gourley, Mary de Graffenried, and 
Mrs. Paul {yl \ 1d 

Mabel F. Hagans, Dr. H. Grady Har- 
lan, Martha Harms, S. G. Hart, Fran- 
ces A. Hassler, Dorothy Mae Hilburn, 
Mrs. Helen Hiller, M1 Blanche Hines, 
Mrs. Hom Hirzel, Henry Hobart, Mrs. 
McLellan Hughes, 
Vin Burl Hunt, Eva Hunter, John D. 
Kauffman, and 
Mrs. Fred Kirkland. 

Mrs. W. A. Lemon, Mrs. 
Leon, Martha Lou 
Albert | en, Elise 
Bol uml Ma 


Jennie R. 
Lincoln, Dean 
MacClanahan, 


Imogene Bierly 


Malone, Mr. Clair R. McGavern, Mrs. 
lr. R. MecSpadden, Eulelia H. Means, 
Mary L. Miller, Max A. Mitchell, Hazel 
Lb. Monfort, Mi Werton Dee Moore, 
Mrs. A. | Mo Addie Maude Mur- 


rah, Mrs. Johnston 
R. B. N 


I 
Mrs. Frederick F 


Murray, and Mrs. 
Neff, Charles Nei- 
swander, Bertha Miller Newton, Elva 
B. Niles, Mi Vivian Park, Eulalie 


E. Parks, Grace Conine Parks, 
Rose Mayo Partlow, Mrs. M. H. Poe, 
Dora Streight Popejoy, Doris Redding, 
Dorothy H vood Reedy, Mrs. Virginia 
Denver Rees, Mrs. H. G. Ridgeway, 
and Mrs. Chas. M. Ross. 

Mrs. Pearl Sells, Mildred Shaugh- 
nessy, Mi ca Ste Shepherd, Helen 
Shoup, Pat Adams Shriner, Lena 
Esch § ve, Anna Bland Smith, 


Julia P. Smith, Leta Mae Smith, Mrs. 
E. E. Sowe Miriam Spindler, Nelle 
G. Spindler, M Clio C. Steinson, 
Athel Stone, Mrs. J. B. Stout, Rosalie 
Talbott, Mrs. H. S. Thomas, Frances 
Wood Thompson, Lucille Trimble, and 
Lavonne Turner. 


Mrs E. é Ward, John Knowles 
Weaver, Mrs. John Knowles Weaver, 
Jessie Aird Wilmarth, Wren Winne- 
berger, M . John S. Wood, Anita 
Woodring, Mary E. Rush Unwin, and 
Mar} Lav nla Ye ing. 














“MR.” SUMMY KEEPS PACE 


The pace of every human activity has 
increased. You, the piano teacher, are 
demanding more and better NEW material 
in greater quantities than ever before. 








Because of this stepped-up pace we can 
now determine within a very short time 
the relative merit that you find in our 
piano solos. Your “sales-editing” has indi- 
cated so many top-notchers in recent 
months that we have published a NEW 
answer to your demand for more books. 
This latest series of books retains the qual- 
ity you liked in “Singing Keys” and “For 
Me and My Piano”. We call it “Piano 
Playtime”, a collection of FRESH, CUR- PIANO PLAYTIME 
RENT teaching pieces that have already 

been fully tested and approved by YOU, books I & Il 


our editor. 75c each 








2 lay lon Pa S72 CEM Y C4. 235 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 























sT PUBLISHED 


For everyone who conducts 
or hopes to conduct 


A SCHOOL BAND... A GLEE CLUB OR CHOIR ...AN OPERA... 
A SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


THE GRAMMAR OF CONDUCTING 


by Max Rudolf | 


Here are the valuable secrets of baton technique all great conductors master. In a 
simple, easy-to-understand manner, the author shows you how to convey your musical 
ideas by means of a baton. 
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The Grammar of Conducting is not a book on interpretation. It doesn’t try to tell you what effects to get—but how to get the 
ffects you want. The lessons you learn from this practical primer can be applied to every type of choral and instrumental 
nducting. 
5k may be used both as classroom text and for self study. 


60 diagrams, 467 musical examples — xvi, 350 pages—$6.00 


From the Foreword by George Szell, Conductor of the 
Cleveland Orchestra: 








pinion the present book fills admirably a widely felt need. It 
seems to me an unprecedented and brilliantly successful attempt to New York 17: 3 East 43rd Street 
accrit y slo the cam ~ " ~ ; ; ’ + 4 
decctibe aad engnetn qe gee technique of conducting in a methodi- Brooklyn 17: 275 Livingston Street 
11 yet lively manner. The approach is as novel as it is fascinating, 
because of the combination of knowledge, experience, and an extra- Cleveland 14: 43 The Arcade 
rdinary power of observation on the part of the author. Los Angeles 14: 700 West 7th Street 
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Bach... ODDITIES 


(Continued from page 8 by G. H. Dalrymple 
son of the great composer, Johan Se- An European pianist recently arrived 
bastian Bach. in this country and a visitor saw his 
The son was at one time music mas- shoes soaking in the bathtub. When 
ter to Queen Charlotte and spent the asked why he did this, he replied, “It 
last 20 years of his life in England. stops my soles from squeaking when 
— * I walk out on the platform.” 





2 Weeks 
REFRESHER COURSE 


For 
BUSY PIANO TEACHERS — THREE HOURUS DAILY A. M. 


Conductéd by 
ISABEL HUTCHESON 
NATIONALLY KNOWN PEDAGOGUE 
Technic: Teaching Repertoire: Essentials involved in Musicianship: Special work 


for Teachers presenting pupils in “National Piano Teachers Tournament.” 


June 26th - July 8th Inclusive 


HUTCHESON STUDIOS, 1005'2 Elm St., Dallas 1, Texas 


Phones: 
Studio—C-6214 Res.: J-8-9818 








A well-known pianist sat down at 
the piano on the stage in Mexico City 
and struck the opening chord of a 
Bach fugue. “Jing” went three piano 
strings in the bass. The pianist retired 
for a moment and then returned and 
told the audience a piano tuner had 
been sent for to replace the broken 
strings. After an hour’s wait the piano 
tuner appeared. The audience, in Mexi- 
can fashion, went on the stage to watch 
him. After the piano was put in shape 
to play, the artist announced he was 
too nervous to play the program. All 
left with a hearty laugh. 

Another Chopin artist came out on 
the stage in a South American city 
and upon putting his foot down on the 
loud pedal all the pedals fell to the 
floor. The pianist continued without 
benefit of same. 

This same pianist, appearing in a 
city in Central America, walked out 
on the stage and to his surprise found 
no piano on which to perform. The 
local manager had forgotten to ar- 
range for one. 

* 

Announcing .. if 

Eugene Ormandy, Ljuba Welitch, Mar- 
ian Anderson, Thor Johnson, Norma 
Heyde, Blanche Thebom, William Prim- 
rose, Mack Harrell, Harold Huagh, 
Alexander Hilsberg, William Kincaid, 
Jan Peerche, Nathan Milstein, Lester 
McCoy, William Kappell, Marguerite 
Hood, and James Wolfe. 





Notable Choruses for 








TREBLE VOICES (SSA unless otherwise noted) MIXED VOICES (SATB unless otherwise noted) 
Easy Easy 
Give to Our God Immortal Praise Come, Thou Almighty King, 
eg ae Se | ee 15 arr. Whitehead (CM 602) AS 
Praise to the Lord, the Almighty Rise, Men Courageous, Chenoweth (CM 4685) 18 
(SA), arr, Mueller (CM 6327) ........----ssssscscccsnsesseeee 18 Spirit of America, Marks (CM 4563) 15 
Woman’s Triumphal March; Ware (CM 5055)...... AS Thy Kingdom Come, Evans (CM 510) 15 
Medium Medium 
Alleluia, Mozart-Aslanoff (CM 536)... Snel -20 Be still and know that I am God, Bard (CVI 585) 16 
Cherubim Song No. 7, *Come Thou Almighty King 
Bortniansky-Breck (CM 6314) .000000 0c cece AS (SSATTB), Bingham (CM 375) - “AS 
Days of Youth, Fenstad-Clark (CM 6090)... 12 Days of Youth, Fenstad-Clark (CM 4554) 15S 
: ON | Sa eee es ee cs ae Great is the Lord Our God, Van Hulse (CM 6410) .20 
Four Freedoms, Gibb, (CM 5338) 00000000. AS *Heavenly Light, Kopylow-Wilhousky (CM 497) -20 
God of Abraham Praise Make a joyful noise unto God, 
(SA), arr. Mueller (CM 6303) .........00...0.00..0.00.00.000.0.. AS Beethoven-Pattinson (CM 146) .20 
*Heavenly Light, Kopylow-Wilhousky (CM 640)...... -20 *Marches of Peace, Mueller (CM 6331). 18 
Rejoice in the Lord always, Spirit of Music, Bennett (CM 6226) .25 
Purcell-Egerton (CM 383)...................... abe a a *Thine is the Greatness (SSAATTBBB). 
Song of May, Asper (CM 516) oo. eee AS Bortniansky-Aschenbrenner (CM 554) AS 
Write for reference copies . *A cappella 
CARL FISCHER. Inc. - 62 Cooper Square, New York 3, N. Y. 
BOSTON ° CHICAGO . DALLAS LOS ANGELES 
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SING, GIRLS, SING! 


Sing, Girls, Sing! pro 
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Copies will be sent on approval to music educators 
HALL & McCREARY COMPANY 
Publishers of Better Music 
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Everything in Music... 
and 
Everything Musical... 


@ Sheet Music 


@ Records 


@ Repair Depts. 
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J. BR. Reed Music Co. 


AUSTIN, TEXAS 
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Chairman, Department of Music 
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Director, Department of Music 
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North Texas State College 
Denton, Texas 

W. H. Hodgson, B. M., Ph.D. 
Dean, School of Music 
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mn s 

Sister M. Amabilis, M.A., M.M. 
Director, Department of Music Department of Music 
sam Houston State College 
Huntsville, Texas 

C Hackney, B.B.A., B.M., M.A. 
chairman, Department of Music 
Texas Technological 


Southern College of Fine Arts lahieck, Tones 


Houston, Texas 





Orville J. Borchers, B.M., Ph.D. 
Dean, School of Music 





Direc 


r, Department 





Trinity University 
San Antonio, Texas 
Albert Herff-Beze, Ac 


Southwest Texas State College 
San Marcos, Texas 

R. A. Tampke, B.M., Ph.D. 
Director, Department of Music 
University of Texas 
Southwestern University 
Georgetown, Texas 

Henry E. Meyer, B.M., M.A., 
Mus. D., Dean, School of Fine Arts 
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lliam Doty, 
College of Fin 


Stephen F. Austin State College 


Plainview, Texas 
Sul Ross State College 


Alpine, Texas 

Glen Francis Davis, B.S., M.A. 
Chairman, Department of Music West Texas State C 
Texas Christian University Wallace R. Clark, B 
Fort Worth, Texas . D., Chm., Dept. 
T. Smith McCorkle, B.M., Ph.D. 
Dean, School of Fine Arts 
Southwestern Baptist 





Chairman, Division of Fine Arts 





Texas Lutheran College 

Seguin, Texas 

William Swegles, M.M., Chairman 
Department of Music 


Amarillo College 
Amarillo, Texas 
Howard R. Dill, 
Chairman, Departme 





Officers 
E. W. Doty, President Don W. Mor 








Walter H. Hodgson, Vice-President 
Directors 

| H. Grady Harlan, Past-President 

E. Edwin Young Da 


E. A. Thormodsgaard, 
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Homer F. Springfield, B.S., M.M.,| Gene L. Hemmle, B.S., M.A., Ph.D.| Donald W. Morton, M. M. 
Mus. D., President Chairman, Department of Music Head, Division of Music and Fine 
Texas Wesleyan College Arts 
Southern Methodist University Fort Worth, Texas ‘ ? 
Dallas, Texas Donald W. Bellah, M.M. Kilgore Junior College 
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of Music Kilgore, Texas 
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Miss Ann e Dean Turk, B. M 
Chairman, Department of Music 
Arlington State College 
Arlington, Texas 
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L. W. Chidester, Ed.M., Ph.D. Director, School of Music Lauderdale, B.M 
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| Music 11 Arts Conservatory 
| Amarillo, Texas 

| Gladys 'M. Glenn, M. Mus.; 
Mus. D., President 
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E. Power Biggs ... 


1 page 4) 


to a congregation. Choose the best mu- 
sic and perform it well and it will 
speak for itself. If your approach to 
the problem is tactful and your per- 
formance of worthy character, the con- 
gregation will desire the best in church 
music. The level is much higher than 
you think. Make your standard and 
stick to it. 

Mr. Barnett: For the organ and choir 
position in the church, do you prefer 
a concert platform in front, or a gal- 
lery for music in the rear? 

Mr. Biggs: This cannot be answered 
dogmatically, for it all depends upon 
the church. The gothic Episcopal church 
cannot have an organ in the back be- 
cause of formal tradition. The em- 
phasis in this church is on the front 
altar, nothing should draw attention 
elsewhere. Good acoustics is most im- 
portant. 

Mr. Barnett: As to practice methods, 
how can we as students accomplish the 
most in the least time? 

Mr. Biggs: This is an individual 
problem based on the level of accom- 
plishment. 

Mr. Barnett: What is your real 
name? 

Mr. Biggs: Originally E. Power-Biggs 
was the surname. E. Power Biggs is 
now the way we use it. 
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SPM Choice of 


America’s 
UN Leading 











School Bands 





for QUALITY -STYLE-SENSIBLE PRICE 


featuring the Revolutionary 


NEW 
Stanbwu YEAR “YEAR 




















Boosey :.<~ HAWKES 


Cfaraourices 


A WONDERFUL NEW EDGWARE CLARINET 
THAT'S REMARKABLY EASY TO PLAY 





Unquestionably the greatest value of them all — 
for at $99.50, this Edgware costs no more than 
ordinary metal clarinets! It is essentially the same 
as the $129.50 Edgware shown below, except it is made 
of ebonite. Like the wood Edgware, it’s delightfully 
easy to play; has superb tone and intonation. Extra 
sturdy keys give long, trouble-free service. Write today 
for the name of your nearest dealer. 





WITH CASE 
Fed. Tax Incl. 
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PRODUCT OF 
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WOOD CLARINET— 


TEN YEAR 





FITTING SYSTEM 











Conventionally tailored 
uniforms that can be re- 
fitted to your band each 
succeeding year without 
loss of style, beauty, and 
without expensive altera- 
tions. An exclusive Stan- 
bury development. Write 
for complete details. 


Available in Woolen 
and Cotton Fabrics 


Let Stanbury design your 
new uniforms in the latest 
style and color in either 
Woolen or Cotton Fabrics. 
Low Prices. Prompt ship- 
ments. 


Write for Complete Details 


STANBURY & COMPANY 


210 West 8th St., KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 


APRIL 


1950 













KEY GUARANTEE 






because it actually outperforms 
many that sell for $25 to 

$50 more, and because 
thousands in use prove its 
superiority! Highly 
recommended by music 


educators. 


1292 non, 

















WRITE BOOSEY and HAWKES, LYNBROOK, N.Y., FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 























Dallas Dunning School of Music 


Ilr. 


Announces 


Maurice Dumesnil 


Eminent Concert Pianist, Teacher, Author and Conductor 


Followed by a TEACHERS’ TRAINING CLASS in 
The DUNNING COURSE of IMPROVED MUSIC STUDY 


JUNE Sth to JUNE 23rd 


GRACE TUDOR MASON, Normal Instructor 


Address School Registrar 


6262 Oram, Dallas, Texas 





For Teachers—IN A FOUR DAY CLINIC—For Musicians 
MAY 31-JUNE 3 




















Chinese Songs for American Educators 





— Chinese Lyrics — 


A Collection of 27 Compositions of ANCIENT-CLASSIC 


FOLK and MODERN SONGS. 


Arranged with Piano Accompaniment 


Text 


Translate« 


Professor of 


Edited by T 


by 


Bliss Wiant 


M usic 


Yenching University 


Petping, China 
TERTIUS NOBLE 
d by Bliss Wiant and others 


Price $2.50 





J. FISCHER & BRO. 119 west 40th Street ¢ New York 18, N.Y. 






































TWO GREAT PUBLICATIONS 


GRADUS AD PARNASSUM 


eginners 


Progressive 
Compiled and Edited by 


DR. CASPAR KOCH 


studies by the great masters of four centuries. From eas} 
to works 


BOOK II 


Organ Studies 


touching the borderlands of virtuosity. 


PRICE $2.50 


Bach's Eight Little Preludes & Fugues 


For Organ Edited By 


DR. CASPAR KOCH 


Wh the mposer of this set of Preludes and Fugues? 
How did f maior progressions result in Fugue I? 
What is the authentic reading of the missing measure in Fugue III? 
How are the triplets in Prelude IV tc be performed? 
What tempo chang s are implied in Prelude V? 
e What is wrong with the accepted version of the countersubject in Fugue VII? 
The above questions are among the many answered by the editor of this new edition 
PRICE $1.25 
I ry ja hould have these valuable volumes in his repertoire. 
MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 
VOLKWEIN’S 
Music Publishers 








PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 
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Art e e e (Continued from page 7) 

the St. Matthew Passion? Bach father 
or son?” I advise singers to look up 
in a musical dictionary who was Jo- 
hann Sebastian Bach and how many 
musical sons he had, before venturing 
to sing any of his works. 

But there comes a time in the life 
of every real singer when he begins to 
realize the lack of knowledge, musical 
or technical,—sometimes too late—and 
desperately struggles to rescue his fail- 
ing vocal qualities. To a certain extent 
we can make up in musicianship what 
we have lost in time, but technical vir- 
tuosity cannot be acquired when mus- 
cles are old or tired. Beauty and youth 
in a human body can be kept up by 
sport and exercise, but not acquired in 


old age. 

Good vocal technicians who have 
in youth trained their voices pro- 
perly sing longer and better than 


“natural” singers. Mattia Batistini sang 
beautifully at the age of 72! But the 
demands on singers (or instrumental- 
ists) change with every epoch, and the 
German saying: “andere Zeiten—an- 
dere Voegel; andere Voegel andere 
Lieder,” applies exactly to singers. 
Nowadays the demands made on a 
singer’s achievements are different 
from olden times. Literature on sing- 
ing, in Italian, French, German, is 
enormous. My opinion is that two books 
suffice absolutely to give an idea about 
old Italian (bel canto) singing and the 
possibilities of new development. They 
are:—Manuel Garcia: L’Art Du Chant; 
edited by Heugel, 2bis rue Vivienne, 
Paris. Franziska Martienssen: Das Be- 
wusste Singen; edited by C. F. Kahnt, 
Leipzig. 





(to be continued) 

—_ ’ 
Poland... 

(Continued from page 6) 
in Lagow, a small city in the Poznan 
region. Compositions were performed 
by the Poznan Philharmonic Orchestra 
after introductions by the composers 
themselves. 

These compositions were then dis- 

cussed critically but constructively. 
Other features of the Lagow 





meeting was the performance of songs 
written especially for amateur choruses 
and orchestras and the study of musi- 


FOR TEXAS SCHOOLS 


WRITE FOR FREE 
CATALOGUE No.49-B 


ae 
SOL FRANK 
E. HOUSTON ST COMPANY 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
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cal illustrations for children’s fairy 
tales. Mention should be made of Soles- 
law Waytowicz, winner of the national 
music award, whose Warsaw Symphony 
is considered an outstanding achieve- 
ment, and Grazyna Bacowicz, a woman 
composer and violinist, whose violin 
concerto was favorably heard at the 
Folk Music Festival. 

We cannot define too clearly the 
trends which mark Polish music of 
today, for those changes are now in 
the making. One thing is certain, how- 
ever: Polish composers desire to create 
music which will strike a note familiar 
to Poland’s great new audience, the 
people for whom good music only re- 
cently was made available. 

* 





Australia ... 


(Continued from page 5) 


Hall (despite its magnificent organ) is, 
in capacity and acoustic, inadequate. 
When this new structure finally comes 
into existence, it should prove one of 
the world’s most impressive music 
buildings. 

Australia’s musical future is tied up 
with its ultimate expansion into an 
internationally standardized and thor- 
oughly cosmopolitan music - centre. 
Progress towards this goal will be 
speeded up when present rapid trans- 
port, plus accelerated and sensibly con- 
trolled traffic of world people to and 
from its shores reaches a still more 
developed and intensive stage than 
exists today. The deeply-felt, inherent 
love of fine music in the Australian 
people, plus their insistence on having 





the best, must, and will, bring this 
about. 
* 
Museum... 
(Continued from page 5) 


items of the Museum, must not be for 
gotten. It is loaned to the Museum by 
Siegfried Wagner’s widow, Mrs. Wini- 
fred Wagner, and her children. 

On the first floor have been pre- 
served the private rooms of Wagner 
and his wife. Also an apartment was 
reserved and furnished for Wagner’s 

(Continued on page 26) 
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CHARLES E. LUTTON 


F the past thirty-seven years 
the 


| Manager of 


Clark-Brewer 
Teachers Agency 
MUSIC DEPARTMENT 


} mmnounces that - has 
tormed a Partnershit th his son 


CHARLES A. LUTTON 
| to be known as the 


LUTTON MUSIC PERSONNEL SERVICE 


and will conti inue to serve you as in the 

if past, md will still continue as Manager 

| of Music Department of the Clark 
Brewer Teachers Agency Music 


Department. 


When you 
| write 


need a Music Teacher 
wire or phone 
Lutton Music Personnel Service 
HArrison 7-1279 
64 East Jackson Boulevard 
Illinois 
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CAROLINE BEESON FRY 


Teacher of Singing 
Summer Session June 14-July 26 
at White Plains, New York 
Opera Class, Song Classes, Sight-Reading, under Expert Teachers. 
Teachers Class, with Experimental Pupils 
Two Orchard Parkway 
White Plains, N. Y. 


152 West 57th St. 3E 
New York 
Write for Particulars 












Suggested Program Numbers- 


Band 
Cherubim Song (grade C) 
Full 2.00; Symphonic 3.50 
Fugue in F Major (grade B-C) 
Full 2.50; Symphonic 3.50 


Bortniansky-Harvey 


Handel-Harvey 


Overture & Allegro from La Sultane (grade A-B) 


Score 2.00; Orch. parts 4.00 Couperin-Milhaud 
Five Russian Melodies: based on old folks songs (grade B) 
Score 4.50; Orch. parts 7:50 Louis Gesensway 


Chorus 
S.A.T.B. 
Friendship and Freedom Parks Grant .20 
Canticle of the Rhone Darius Milhaud 1.00 
Ballad of Brotherhood Joseph Wagner .20 
Mountain Song Gardner Read _ .16 
The Wilderness (Isaiah: 35) H. A. Matthews .25 
S.S.A. 
Evening Song A. L. Scarmolin .16 


Dream Pedlary 

Night Song at Amalfi 

Rain has fallen all the Day 
Paean—ode to Music 


David Haupt .18 

H. A. Matthews .18 
Wm. R. Smith .15 
W. L. Curry .20 


Reference copies of chorus music sent on ri 


ELKAN-VOGEL CO., INC. 
1716 Sansom Street Philadelphia 3, Pc. 









































Rolled-Edge Metal Binding 
Reinforced Fold 
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VISION 


Rain or Finger Tip 


Control 


Shine 


THE PLASTI-FOLIO 


Now your band can play a complete marching show without 
fumbling, without fixing, without forgetting! PLASTI-FOLIO 
sees you through—just flip with the finger—and the next tune 
comes in view. PLAY 8 TUNES in a row—carries more. This 
patented full-vision folio is used by top bands everywhere. 
Wind, rain, or shine . . . you have precision all the time! 


REINFORCED MACHINE-FOLDED PLASTIC FOLDER ENVELOPES 


PLASTI-MUSIC 
COMPANY 


109 PARKER DRIVE 
EVANSVILLE+14-INDIANA 


Order Direct Today 
15°. PER DOZEN 


INGLE SAMPLE $1.50 


Write for Free Literature 
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BY PEDLER 











Here is a master instrument whose su- 
perior qualities will enthuse you instantly 

Pedler craftsmen, through the fourth 
generation, have specialized in the manu 
facture of woodwinds only. They appre- 
ciate your needs as a player and are 
receptive at all times to ideas for im- 
provement. Their sole aim is to build 
instruments that will “better your per 
formance’ and enable you to attain 
greater recognition, 

Arrange with your local dealer to try 


Send for FREE folder 


“PEDLER 


COMPA 


Ccustombuibl Woodsind 


Pedler today! 





1, Elkhart, Ind. 


= 


Dept. 





ENSEMBLE MUSIC 
FOR WOODWIND INSTRUMENTS 
SAXOPHONE QUARTETS 


(4 Saxophones) 
Arran jed by S. C. Thompson 











N School Contest; Ist Eb Alto Sax, 2nd Alto Sax, 
xx and Score. Including Optional 2nd Tenor Sax Part to be 
ryed in absence of Baritone Sax. 
Grade Parts 
and Score 
2s"’) 3 $1.20 
; 3 1.20 
I 3 75 
3 to 
3 
3 .90 
5 1.55 
4 1.55 
2 1.20 
; ar’’) 3 90 
N Old Irish Melody 2 
Schumann 2 .90 
‘ 37ERS lov Glogau 3 75 
N HI nes it!ore ues’’) Massenet 4 1.20 
M HE TAIRE } l Schubert 3 1.20 
M ; F FIGARO OVERTUR Mozart 5 1.55 
M T IN ; Beethoven 3 90 
M > DANCE ("Suite Henry VIII'’) German 3 1.20 
ee L MISS—Novelty Zoller 3 .90 
l Nevin 3 1.20 
I Traditional Melody 3 .90 
Mi Jarnefelt 4 -90 
J VERTUBE von Weber 5 1.55 
1G LOW SWEET CHARIOT (Negro Spiritual) Traditional 2 
SWEET AN LOW Barnby 2 .90 
DISH WEDDING MARCH Soderman 3 1.2 
i DANCI Suite Henry VIII’’) German 3 1.20 
WOODWIND TRIO 
r. and Score) vhiaffarelli 4 1.25 
_WOODWIND QUARTET 
FLAT MAJ‘ Allegro lst Mov er 4 1.50 
boe, Bk lar. & Bassoon with Option al e) 
ING SONG Me elli 4 1.50 
k B n & 
“QUARTET FOR CLARINET “AND STRINGS 
ITE 2nd Movement) Kreutzer 4 1.25 


V iola & Cello) 
“Send for Complete Catalog 


ALFRED MUSIC CO., INC. 


145 W. 45th St. Dept. SW New York City 











TOPS FOR STRINGS 


WALLER 
String Class Method 


(Two Volumes) 


ily tested method for all strings that has been widely 
acclaimed for class teaching. 


Violin — Viola — Cello — Bass 
Each book 75c 





LIBRARY OF TRAINING 
Scios and Duets 
by Forrest L. Buchtel 
, solos and duets, grades 1-2 for the beginning student. 
Request a complete list! 











DESCANTS — and — PARTSONGS 
by the Krones 


OUR FIRST SONGS TO SING 
SONGS TO SING WITH DESCANTS 
OUR THIRD BOOK OF DESCANTS 
INTER-AMERICANA 

FROM DESCANTS TO TRIOS 


Price 60c each. 


Write for a complete catalog of Instrumental and Choral Music 


NEIL A. KJOS MUSIC CO. — Publisher 


223 West Lake Street 


Chicago 6, Illinois 
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| Published by 








| Send for the 


All-American 
Catalogue 


Music sent on approval 






A large selection of fabrics and 
colors; excellent workmanship; 


reasonable prices. Write for THE 
catalog and samples. 
Composers Press 
DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1082 So. Fourth St. INC. 


Greenville, Mlinois 853 7th Ave., New York 





























We're MEN OF FLORIDA 
MARCH 


---New March by HENRY FILLMORE 


A MEDIUM SIX-EIGHT MARCH THAT IS QUICKLY GAINING WIDE POPULARITY. 
FULL BAND—$1.25: EXTRA PARTS, 15¢ EACH 


HENRY FILLMORE MARCHES 


Are Favored Over All Others. Here's the 
List to Choose From—ALL MARCHES 


All Day (1392) Marvel, The (1040) 
Men of Ohio (1382) 
Miami (R-99) 
More Fraternity (1272) 
National Press Club, The (R-49) 
Noble Men (1390) 
136th U.S.A. Field Artillery (1338) 
Orange Bow] (R-138) 
Playfellow (1506) 
Poet, Peasant and Light Cavalrym 


Americans We (1524) 

An Old Time Political Parade 
Nov. March (1537) 

Circus Bee (1062) 

Crosley (1518) 

Footlifter, The (R-68) 

Gifted Leadership (1507) 

Golden Friendships (1468) 

His Excellency (1100) 


m (1241) 
His Honor (R-45) Rolling Thunder (1264) 
} Honor and Glory (1027) Tosti’s Goodbye (1391) 
Klaxon, The (R-3) Trooper's Tribunal (]029) 
Lord Baltimore (1016) | U.S. of A. Armed Forces, The (R-166) 
Man Among Men (1420) Waves (R-168) 
Man of The Hour, The (1436) 
PRICE, EACH MARCH, FULL BAND $1.25 
EXTRA PARTS, EACH, 15 
* " - — = 


Here It Is—The New 


TRANSITION BAND BOOK No. 2 
By LEON V. METCALF 


The Fillmore Transition Band Book No. 2 is 
very easy 


1 first repertory band book 
Many of the compositions are works of real merit. 
interesting and satisfying to the student and teacher. Be 
use this elementary collection 


containing thirty 
tunes. 


The harmonies are 
one of the first t 
Send for a free Cornet part. 

BOOKS ARE PUBLISHED FOR ALL BAND INSTRUMENTS 
PRICE, EACH BOOK, 40c; CONDUCTOR (Half) SCORE, $1.00; 


PIANO ACCOMP., 75c 


examine and 


FILLMORE MUSIC HOUSE 


528 ELM ST. CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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LRHSCH 
COLORTONE 
REEDS 





MUSIC SUPERVISORS: Ic will pay you to make 
the Colortone Test with your school orchestra or 
band group. Have your woodwind section play 
a selection using cane reeds, then switch them to 
Colortone Plastic reeds and have them play the 
same selection again. Make certain your judges 
do not know in advance when the group is using 
cane reeds and when they are using Colortone 
plastic reeds. This test is to judge ‘‘tone quality’’ 
and they'll find the tone quality of the cane and 
plastic reeds is so similar that it is almost impos- 
sible to judge which is which with any degree of 
accuracy. 


Gretsch Colortone Reeds have a place in every 
school woodwind section. They don’t become 
water-soaked and warped. The tips don’t chip 

and the strength remains uniform for life. In- 

sure a playable reed on cvery instrument at all 

times by equipping them with Colortone. Color- 

tone plastic reeds answer many a troublesome 

reed problem and, of course, they cost less. . . 

MUCH LESS. Every reed is accurately surfaced 

and graduated by the COLORTONE process. 


| 
| 
| 
The Color T ells the Playing Strength | 

BE SURE TO SPECIFY COLOR WANTED 


THE NEW LOW PRICES 
Clarinet Reeds 25c 
Alto Sax Reeds 30c Tenor Sax Reeds 35c 


The FRED. GRETSCH Mfg. Co. 





OUTH WABASH AVE HICAGO 4, ILI 


BROADWAY. BROOKLYN 11, NEW YORK 





Museum... 
(Continued from page 23) 
descendants until 1942. Wagner’s 
daughter Eva and his eldest step- 
daughter spent their holidays here from 
1934-39. The few months in Tribschen 
each summer were always a great time 
of old remembrances for the two old 


DUNTAUFF ™s 





ae ee oe ee 


845 South Figueroa St. 


Studios 1938 Vine Street, Hollywood 28, California 


Los Angeles Conservatory of Music and Fine Arts 


ladies, who died during World War II. 
From July 1939 to March 1940, Sieg- 
fried Wagner’s eldest daughter, Friede- 
lind, lived here, she being the last mem- 
ber of the family to occupy the house. 
Since 1942 there has been an exhibi- 
tion of valuable old instruments on 
this floor. 





TEACHER 
VOICE 


and 


Los Angeles 14, California 











FOR 


ADVANCED 
STUDENTS 


CLARINET —_ from oe 
Literature GEORGE WALN, 
Volumes $1 00 each 


CLARINET CADENZAS 


by Walter C. Schad 
Yne Volume—75c 
OBOE PASSAGES 
Extracted from famous orchestral 


works by R. M. MAYER 
[wo Volumes—$1.00 each 


BASSOON PASSAGES 
Extracted from famous orchestral 
works by C. S. KESSLER 
vo Volumes—$1.00 each 


FRENCH HORN PASSAGES 


Extracted from the works of famous 
omposers by MAX P. POTTAG 
Three Volumes—$1.00 each 


TROMBONE SOLO BOOKS 
ERNEST GLOVER 
Volumes—$1.00 each 
TYMPANI PASSAGES 
Extracted from famous orchestral 
works 
by R. ARIEL CROSS 
hree Volumes—$1.00 each 
FOR 


YOUNG 
STUDENTS 


ECK FLUTE STUDIES 
One Volume—75e 
PRACTICAL CLARINET STUDIES 
by NILO W. HOVEY 
Two Volumes—75e each 
PRACTICAL CORNET STUDIES 


by R. W. GETCHELL 
Two Volumes, each 75e¢ 


PRACTICAL OBOE STUDIES 
by KENNETH GEKELER 
Two Volumes each $1.00 


BELWIN, Inc. 


43 W. 23rd Street 
NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 


Ture 








The 
John W. Schaum 
Piano Course 


® 





AT ALL 
MUSIC 
STORES 








Far Above 
Any Other 
Method 
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*Pulpit and Choir: 
Headquarters for 
RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 


Church Furniture - Stoles 
ZEmbroideries - Vestments 
- Communion 





























C. C. Birchard & Co. 
Publishers of Music and Sextbooks 


285 COLUMBUS AVE., BOSTON 16, MASS. 
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ART STYLING | 
SINE TAILORING 
LONG WEAR 


- 
Make Craddock America’s 
Outstanding Uniform Value 


e Year after year, America’s leading 
school bands choose Craddock Uni- 
forms because they are “tops” in 
style, design, appearance, fit, and 
workmanship. All factors consid- 
ered, Craddock uniforms cost less 
per year to own—afford greater per- 
sonal pride and satisfaction. Buy 
Craddock, the choice of champions. 












@*‘The Craddock Bandsman” 
—chock-full of practical, origi- 
nal uniform design ideas is 
available without charge to 
superintendents, principals 
and band directors only. 
Others, $1.50 per copy. 


UNIFORMS 


CRADDOCK BUILDING 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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MARY HARDIN - BAYLOR COLLEGE 
FINE ARTS CONSERVATORY 

Institutional Member National Association Schools of Music 
Bachelor of Music degree with a major in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, and Music 
Education. Bachelor of Arts degree with a major in Applied Music. Lessons available 
in string and wind instruments, percussion insiruments, Cello, Harp, Piano Normal, 
Piano Ensemble. 
For Further Information, Address: Gordon C. Singleton, Ph.D., President, Belton, Texas 


WALTER GILEWICZ, Mus.D., Director 











THE UNIVERSITY OF CORPUS CHRISTI 
Department of Music 


A Baptist Institution belonging to the Baptist General Convention of Texas. The staff of 
the Department of music comprises teachers with degrees from leading colleges and 


universities. The curriculum provides for Major and Minor in Music Education, or in 
Applied Music. The Department maintains a Concert Band, and A Cappella Choir. 


Address: President R. M. Caviness, LLD. 
; Corpus Christi, Texas 








Dedicated to Training Church Music Leadership 


| SCHOOL OF SACRED MUSIC 


J. Campbell Wray, Director 


SOUTHWESTERN BAPTIST SEMINARY 


Dr. E. H. Head, President 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 





Degrees Offered: 
Bachelor of Sacred Music Master of Sacred Music 























MUSICAL ARTS 


EXHS CHRISTIAN CONSERVATORY 


GLADYS M. GLENN, 
M. Mus., M. A., Mus. D., President 


UNIVERSITY noel UR 





. SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS Music - Dancing 

! FORT WORTH, TEXAS Speech 
Now established for the announces the engagement of 
fall semester in the new 
$1,500,000.00 Fine Arts Dr. Walter Allen Stults 


Building, with larger 
and stronger faculty, a 
greater variety of offer- 
ings and magnificent e- 
quipment in the various 


for its summer guest artist in- 
structor in a two weeks semi- 
nar for singers and teachers of 
singing beginning June 7th. 








fields of art, music, Other guests artist instructors 
speech, drama, and ra- will be Dr. Leo Podolsky, pian- 
dio. Undergraduate and ist, two weeks beginning June 
graduate work. For de- 5th; Dr. Eric Sorantin, Violin- 
tails address T. Smith ist, two weeks beginning June 
McCorkle, Dean. 19. 























THE SCHOOL OF 
FINE ARTS 


Southwestern 
University 


A School of Fine Arts With High 
Standards and Proven Ability 


HENRY E. MEYER, DEAN 
GEORGETOWN, TEXAS 





Colorado Springs 


and 
Scholastic Advancement 


COLORADO 
COLLEGE 


Summer Session 
June 26th to August 19, 1950 





Interna'‘ionally famous artist teachers for 


musicology, composition, pian violin 
viola, violincello, voice theoretical 
and applied music irses for graduate 


and undergraduate credit 


RESIDENT STRING QUARTET 
Individual Instruction 


(Available for 

Louis F 

(Juilliard Sct A 
Frank sta 
(Philadelphia 

Luig lva 

(Eastman School of M 
Ferenc Molnar, viola 

(San Francisco Symphony) 


String Sinfonia conducted by 
EDGAR SCHENKMAN 
Chorus conducted by 
VIRGIL THOMSON 
EDGAR SCHENKMAN 
EUGENE CASSELMAN 
Musicology 
DR. WILLI APEL 
Music Criticism 
VIRGIL THOMSON 
Complete Schedule of Academic Subject 
HANYA HOLM 
SCHOOL OF THE DANCE 
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For further information, 


address a. 
Director of Summer Session 


Colorado College, 
Colorado Springs, Colorddo 





(Continued on next 


Enjoy a Summer in 
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og rectalists incur genegction, Was § of Fine Arts 
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jener . Ha 2 
houses of U. S. § | 
(Resident studio in N.Y. $ || SCHOOL OF MUSIC iia tie- tah 
@PIANO instruction Daniel A. Sternberg. Dean | celled staff of more than 25 
cae ae > wad artist instructors 
twre nour s§ Sior idily inder 
ETHEL LYON The School of Music of Baylor Uni and 
¢ rersit. S e ecc oO t e nbe o 
ervatory of = ® pe Fe . iy oe eee Reape’ s Offers all levels of applied 
Musi hicago. § vation nt and associate } | of the National Association of Schools fi 7 
— 5 of Music in the state of Texas, anda || Music. and the full curricula 
CHORALE nateucien 5 member of the Texas Association ~‘ || leading to the B.M.E. and B. M. 
| direction of {|| Music Schools. It is an integral part Degrees in keeping with stan- 
GEORGE LYNN || of Baylor University. Four degrees are dards set up by the accredit- 
fC tin yhoir Dire 5 offered: Bachelor of Music, Bachelor Associati 
<< Westminste en of Arts al of Music, and stom =e Sans of both the 
1 estes “and rei state and of the national agen- 
1adi { ? | cies. 
Ja 20 smith, Ceran s—M ary ‘ superior instruction and training in r 4 ¥ 
fir 1 every phase of professional and public veterans have studied and are 
eTuition $3 1} school music. Experience is gained now studying in this college. 
aid _ redit $40. | through sponsored activities, concerts, . é 
1} choral organizations, the orchestra, Address the President’s Office: 
CORPUS CHRISTI bands, and an annual opera. 
FINE ARTS COLONY HOMER F. SPRINGFIELD, 
JUNE 1-14 | * B. A., M. Mus., Mus. D. 
hing er By * “ — 301 Brooks Dr BAYLOR UNIVERSITY 911 Lovett Blvd. Houston, Texas 
; se - SM AM | W. R. White, President @ Waco, Texas 
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Ivy Eddlemon Boland, head of the piano department at Midwestern University, and her fourteen-year-old student Jerry Patton, 
winner of first place in state piano contests at Austin last month, are pictured with Efrem Kurtz, director of the Houston Symphony 
Orchestra. Mrs. Boland’s students, consistently outstanding in their playing, have won honors repeatedly in recent years. Jerry Patton 
was heard in the Houston Symphony broadcast of March 27, in the Rachmaninoff Rhapsody on a Theme by Paganini. She was pre- 
sented in a similar broadcast in the 1948-49 season, playing the Cesar Franck Symphonic Variations, after having been awarded second 
place in the contest sponsored by the Gulf Sulphur, Houston Symphony, and State Department of Education. Mrs. Boland holds the 
B.Mus. and M.Mus. degrees from Chicago Musical College wher> she studied piano with Rudolph Ganz for six years, receiving the 
Oliver Ditson scholarship award for the year of her master’s work. 
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COMING TO TEXAS 


February, 1951 


Th Internationally Famous 
WESTMINSTER CHOIR 
JOHN FINLEY WILLIAMSON — Directing 
21 CONCERTS ONLY 


For Information Address T. E. Cronk, Mgr., Westminster Choir College, Princeton, N. J. 








DANFELSER SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


a non-profit educational institution 


| ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO 


Courses leading to B.Mus. Degree 
Summer Master Classes by Artist Teachers 
For catalog and other information, write: 
Secretary, Danfelser School of Music, 123 South Broadway 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 

















FINE ARTS DEPARTMENT 
ST. MARYS UNIVERSITY 


Offers Excellent Training In: 
Theory - Harmony - Piano - Violin - Voice 
Art - Speech - Band Instruments 
Frank G. Sturchio, B.M. 


Director Department of Music 
San Antonio, Texas 














During her fifth transcontinental concert 
tour, Florence Mercur, pianist, covered 
8000 miles by trains, planes and buses to 
fill 21 engagements including one in Mexico 
City and one in San Antonio under the 
sponsorship of Incarnate Word College. 
She is seen above boarding a plane in 
Pueblo for Denver and Kansas City. 





HOUSTON CONSERVATORY 


Superbly Located in the Residential Area of Houston 
Artist Teachers — Modern Studios 
Complete Offering for B. Mus. Degree—Accredited by 
State Department of Education 
Member 
Texas Association of Music Schools 


For Information 


MOZART HAMMOND, President 


1520 Fannin Street Houston, Texas 

















The OBU College of Fine Arts offers unexcelled oppor- 
tunities for professional and cultural training in voice, strings, 
wind instruments, piano, and organ. Degrees offered are 
Bachelor of Music with an instrumental, vocal, or choral 
directing major: Bachelor of Music Education with state 
certification: and Bachelor of Science with music minor. 


Write today for full information. 


Oklahoma Baptist University 


John W. Raley 


Shawnee, Oklahoma 
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Acme Engraving Co. 


307 W. Market St. San Antonio 5, Tex. 
C-1122 








School of Music 
University of Wichita 


Wichita, Kansas 
B. M. Degrees in Voice, Piano, Organ, 
Orchestral Instruments 
B.M.E. Degree with Vocal or 
Instrumental Major 
M.M. Degree in Music Education or 
Performance 


Walter Duerksen, Director 











Wicks Pipe Organs 


Custom Built Instruments 
$3500.00 and up (installed) 


Write for Booklet and Information 


Herman Boettcher 


Texa R resentative 


6226 Richmond Dallas 14, Texas 
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ABILENE 


BURFORD, Leonard M.A., Director, Depart- 
ment of Music, Abilene Christian College. 
TOOLEY, Frederick — Baritone; Professor of 
Voice, School of Music, Hardin-Simmons Uni- 

versity. 

WOOTTON, Charles F. Pianist, Conductor 
Teacher of Theory, and Music Education 
School of Music, McMurray College. 


AMARILLO 
GLENN, Gladys M.—M.Mus., M.A.; Mus.D., Pres- 
ident and Teacher of Piano, Musical Arts 
‘onservatory, Amarillo, Texas. 
HNSON, Ardath—Pianist and faculty member 
{ the Musical Arts Conservatory, Phone 28385 


AUSTIN 
ALLISON, Irl—President, National Guild of 
Piano Teachers, Inc.; American College of 
Musicians; and National Fraternity of Stu- 
dent Musicians. Sponsorship of the National 
Piano Playing Auditions. Address: Box 1113 
LANDRUM, Miriam Gordon—Texas School of 

Fine Arts, 200 West 19th. 


BEAUMONT 
MILAM, Lena—B.S., M.M., Mus.D., Supervisor 
Music Education, Beaumont City Schools. 


BROWNWOOD 


BARTHOLOMEW, Mrs. E. C.—Teacher of Piano 
Theory, Organ; Progressive Series of Piano; 
Organist, First Methodist Church, 907 Center. 

BRANOM, Mae—Professor of Music. Chairman, 
Dept. of Music, Daniel Baker College. 

GARRETT, Clyde Jay—Dean, Department of 
Music, Howard Payne Coilege, Brownwood. 

KING, Conway E.—Teacher of Military Band 
instruments; Director of Instrumental Music, 
Brownwood Public Schools 


CANYON 
BRIGHT, Houston—B.S., M.A. Assistant Profes- 
sor of Music, West Texas State College. 
‘LARK, Wallace R.—B.M., B.A., Mus. D.—Pro 
fessor and Chairman of Department of Music, 
Director, Madrigal Singers, West Texas State 
Teachers College. 


COLEMAN 


HOWELL, Sybil Simpson—Piano, Voice, Har- 
mony, Theory. 1005 Galveston. 


COLUMBUS 


MADISON, Mrs. Clara Duggan—Teacher of 
Piano, Box 605. 


CORPUS CHRISTI 


WOLFE, C. Burdette—Chairman school of Mu- 
sic, Del Mar College. 


DALLAS 


BECK, Irma—Piano Harmony. 1655 Pacific Ave. 
Ph. C-5644, 5119 Junius Street. 

BEDFORD, Winifred—B. Mus.—Studio, Whittle 
Music Co., 3413 Meredith St. 

BORCHERS, Orville J.—Ph. D., Dean, School of 
Music, Southern Methodist University. 

‘OBB, Hazel—Piano-Teaching Methods. 3521 
Cornell Ave., Dallas 5. 

DOWNING, W. B.—vVoice in all phases. Speak 
ers Diction. Studio, 312 Whittle Music Co., 
1108 Elm Street. 

FRANCE, Virginia—Pianist-Teacher; Ph. 1156, 
Class Piano; City Schools. Res. Studio, and 
301 Whittle’s, 2309 Pennsylvania. 

FURR, Cleo Frost, B.M.—Piano, Theory, 4218 
Throckmorton. 

GOLDEN, Mrs. J. Roscoe—Associate Professor 
of Voice, Southern Methodist University. 
HOCKADAY—The Music Institute, Voice, Piano, 

Horn, Violoncello, Violin, Theory. 
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teacher. Winter Se ivate lessons and 
jrour work for Piano teacher 
forum conducted. ession Normal 
work; Refresher u piano teachers. 
Brook Mays s Music § 

KYLE, Maude Day mc 4513 





Avenue 
L ITT TLE, Mary Grace, B.M.—Organ, Piano The 
; © st, Fourth Church of Christ Sci 


Swiss Ave., Ph. T-7-8553 





Music. 550 Rive rside Drive, New York City 
MASON, Grace Tudor—Piano-Voice, Pres., Dal 
1s Dunning §S aan l; Normal Staff 





hor: r-Senior Scale-Chord Writing 
ook. (New York Studio: 816 Carnegie Hall 

POLK, Daisy-—School for Singers; 2917 Re 
Avenue; Ph. L-2507 (Oak Lawn). 

ROBINSON, Eugenia—Teacher of Class piar 
Dallas Independent School District. Stud 
305 Whittles. Street address: 5210 Reiger 

VAN KATWIJK, Paul School 
Southern Methodist 


WELLS, Mrs. Edgar 


South Mont Clair. 








DENTON 
SON, Walter H., Ph.D.—Dean, School of 
North Texas State College, Box 5338 
Station, Denton, Texas. 
William E.—Professor of Musi Texas 
rollege for Women. 








KASZYNSKI, Hubert B.—Assistan Mus 
T.S.C.W., Denton. 420 Sherr iton 
LE WIS John—Ed. D., Directo ent 


Music, Texas State College for Women 
OWSLEY, Stella, B.S., M.A., Mus. D. Dramatic 
Lyric Soprano, Teacher of Singing, Author of 

elpful Hints to Singers’’ and “The Child 

S Yollege for Women 
rtist Professor of Pian 





EL PASO 
NEWMAN, Frances—aActing 


_nairman Vet 
Music, Texas Colle of Mines & Metall 








THE MORGAN Piano Stu dies, 1323 Montana St 
Ph. 2-9502. 
FLORESVILLE 


SPRUCE, Mrs. Cle Piano 


FORT WORTH 

ACERS Victor B.—Graduate, New England 
Conservatory; Past National President, Com- 
posers and Authors Association of America; 
Teacher of Voice; Soloist; Composer and 
Song Leader. Music Director Riverside Church. 

BELLAH, Donald W.—B. Mus., M.M., Chairman, 
Division of Fine Arts, Professor of Organ; 
Texas Wesleyan College. 

LANKFORD, Grace Ward — Concert Pianist- 
Teacher, Charter Member of National Piano 
Guild, Asst. to Silvio Scionti, NTSC, Denton 
(Residence) 2211 W. Magnolia, Ft. Worth, 
Texas. 

LOSH INSTITUTE of Music and Expression. 1408 
Blue Bonnet Road. 

McNEELY, Dr. Edwin—Teacher of Voice; Mc- 
NEELY, Mrs. Edwin—Teacher of Piano; School 
of Sacred Music, Southwestern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

MARSH, William J.—Profesor of Organ; Direc- 
tor Chorus, Texas Christian University, 3525 
Modlin Avenue, Fort Worth, Texas. 

MARTIN, Marion Douglas—Teacher-Accompan- 
ist, Charter Member of Na'‘ional Piano Guild, 
1813 Western, Ft. Worth, Texas. 

TEXAS WESLEYAN COLLEGE School of Fine 
Arts—Major Fields; Piano, Violin, Voice, Or- 
gan, and School Music. A faculty of accom- 
plished artists with teaching experience. 
Law Sone, President. 

TILLETT, Jeannette—Pianist, Teacher, Director 
Fort Worth Conservatory of Music; Faculty 
Texas Christian University, 426 S. Henderson 





WHITLOCK, E. Clyde—Faculty, Tex 1s Christian 


University and Fort Worth Conservatory; 
Music Editor Fort Worth Star-Telegram; Direc- 
tor Texas Music Teachers Association. 426 


S. Henderson 


GALVESTON 
FRANZZO, Mrs. J. J., Teacher of Piano, Musi- 
cianship and Theory. 3325 Ave. O. 





HARLINGEN 
ORMESHER, DAVID—Teacher of Singing 
HOUSTON 
FRANSEE Music School. E 192 Ph. T 
509 Pecore. Pian Voice 111 Symphoni 
struments. 
Mrs. John Wesley Gr 
Tt Be 17 
RY f Music—Mo t 
Branches of M 
S of Piar 
Marshall Aveé 
MEYER, Theo. D.—S f Musi Te 





Pianist, Composer. 





SPENCER, F. H.—-Supervisor of Musi ind i 
rector of EF i, Marlin High §S l, Box 


288, Marlin, Texas. 





PETTUS 
L r f Mus Pet Hig! 
PLEASANTON 
WILLIAMSON, Doug. R.—Arr for Band 
or Orchestras; Director of B Scho 
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S vreek Ranch Refu Tex 


SAN ANTONIO 

ALTMANN, Evelyn Howard—tTeacher of 
Incarnate Word College 
BURGER, Joseph, B.M.—Baritone. Teacher, Trin- 
ity University. 

DOLL, G. Lewis—B.M M.M., Director of Music 
Education, San Antonio Independent School 
District. 

DREIBRODT, Irvi J Instrumental Music, Brack 
enridge Hi ~ 5 S hool, 204 Haverhill 

FLORENCE BENTE. ‘PIA? NO STUDIO, 124 Harri- 
son, Alamo Heights, Teacher of Curtis Pian 
Course. 

FOX, Oscar 
ances in 
berry 

HARLAN, Henry Grady—Ph. D., 
Music, Trinity Baptist Church. 


1vailable for personal 
rograms of his songs. 328 E. Mul- 


Director of 


INCARNATE WORD COLLEGE, Department f 
usic. 
KLOCKMAN, Delt hine, Artist Teacher, Voice 


and Piano. 201 Alta Ave. 

LAW, Mrs. Edi ith W.—Teacher of Piano. 108 E 
Poplar St. 

LOPER, Mary Stuart—Soprano. Teacher of Sing- 
ing. 115 Humphrey Avenue. 

OUR LADY OF THE LAKE COLLEGE—Sister M 
Amabilis, Director Department of Music. 
SEYMOUR, Stella H.—Piano. Dunning Normal 
Instructor Pre « School through Advanced 
Grades. State Affiliation. Studios: 1419 South 
St. Mary’s St. Ph. K-0559; Alamo Heights 

1210 Townsend Ave., Ph. T-3522. 

STAFFEL, Tekla §., School of Piano, Teacher of 
Piano, Theory, Harmony. 235 Army Blvd. 
STURCHIO, Frank G.—Director of Music, St 

Mary’s University. 
WARD, Mrs. Ardis, B.M., Voice-Piano-Theory 
254 Montclair Avenue. 


SCHULENBERG 
WENDTLAND, William—Director f Instrumer 
tal Music, Public 


THE SOUTH 


Schools 
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SHERMAN 
MITCHELL, Francis H.—Chairman, Division of 
Fine Arts and Department of Music, Austin 
College, Sherman, Texas. 


STEPHENVILLE 
MORTON, Donald W.—Chairman, Division of 
Fine Arts; John Tarleton Agricultural College. 


: __ TEMPLE 
TEMPLE JUNIOR COLLEGE Department of Music 
Irene Havekost, Director. 


TYLER 
DURST, Mrs. Louis—Piano-Theory- Harmony. Di- 
a of Tyler School of Music. 325 S. Bois 


C )VERLEESE Mrs. H. M.—Piano, Theory, Over- 
leese School of Music, Board of Directors 
Texas Music Teachers Association. 628 S. 
Bois d’Arc 

WALTERS, Ruth Ma igaret—B. M., Piano and 
Theory, 421 S. tkland. 

WOOD, Mrs. Hat trriet—Piano and Theory, Tyler 
School of Mi Pres., Tyl er Music Teachers 
Association, . Tyler Civic Music Assn., 
325 5S. Bois Fin: 


WICHITA FALLS 





c, 





heory, Chairman, Divi- 
H wrdi n College. 
ea 


hon mdell > qaeeamanl of 
Music, 518 17th Street, Oakland 

of. Teacher of Voice and 
Opera. 5241 Franklin Ave., Hollywood 27, 





B. A., Pianist, accompan- 
board harmony, ear training 
f Homer Grunn, Leo Podol- 
sberg, Lee Patison. Ph. 523-79. 
236 ;. St., San Bernardino. 
SCHOFIELD, Edgar—Nationally known Vocal 
Te a acher Studio 466 Geary St., San Francisco. 
di K., Teacher of Piano. 1644 War- 
Los Angeles 24. 
COLORADO 
ANGELL, Sydney Lee—Piano. 318 Tabor Build- 
ing, 16th and Curtis, Denver. 
SPORLEDER, L Soprano-Teacher of Sing- 















ing. Studios in Walsenburg, Colo., and Raton, 
wT ii 


IN. Vi. 


ILLINOIS 

Chicago 
hard—-Teacher of Singing, De 
De Young Studios, 721 N 





GANZ, Rudolph—President, Chicago Musical 
College. 64 V mm Buren Street. 

IVINS, Mauri G. Anna D.—Voice, Piano. 
626 Fine Arts Bldg. 

MacBURNEY, 


“homas 





N.—Teacher of Voice 
0 South Michigan Ave. 
rgei—T 1er of Piano, De 
64 E. Lake St. 


ney 





INDIANA 
FLUECKIGER, Samuel L.—Methods, conducting 
ba e ead of Music Department, 
» 





l 1207 Wayne, North 
Manchester, Indiana 





ane ERS, Marie W., Mus.D.—Director Marie 
Simmers School of Mus 303 West DeWald 
Sires Ft. Wayr ma 
DECKER, Ha rold A Voice and Choral Depart- 
ments, ho 1 of Music, University of Wich- 
ita Wich ta, Kansas 
TAYLOR, Robert M.—A.B., A.M., M.M., Ph.D., 


Oratorio and recital Tenor. Adjudicator and 
guest director of festivals. Head of Music 








n State. Teachers College, 
Kans. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
ONDRICEK, Gladys Posselt—Pianist and teach- 





er. Symphony Chambers, 246 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. 


MICHIGAN 
GOOKIN, Grace Winchester—Teacher of Piano 
5 armony. 2 Yorth Fremont, Romeo. 
LEHMAN, Evanc yeline Mus. D., Composer-Vocal 
Coach. 167 Elmhurst, Detroit 3, Michigan. 








MINNESOTA 
WAUGH, Harvey ‘t 1an, Division of 
Arts & s State College, Saint 
Cloud, Minn 
—os 
PATTEN, Lloyd—Hea of Voice Department 
Associate Profe »SSOr St Voice and Musicology, 
Mississippi Southern College, Station A., 
MISSOURI 


ROBINSON, Robert B., Co-operating in music 
notation refor Checking up on the Mod- 
ern Keyboard Music staff and Klavarskribo. 
Agency for Klavarskribo music, 4243 Gar- 
field, Kansas City 4. 

WEBSTER COLLEGE — Music Dept. under the 
direction of The Sisters of Loretto at The 
Foot of the Cross. “Degrees offered: Bachelor 
of Science with Majors in Piano, Violin, Voice, 
Hattiesburg. 
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Organ, and Theory. Optional courses in Mu- 
sic Education qualify students for the State 
Teachers Certificate. Webster Grove. 
WEBSTER COLLEGE—(Sister Adaline, Director 
and Associate Professor of Theory of Music) 
470 E. Lockwood Blvd., Webster Grove, Mo 


NEW JERSEY 

EISENBERG, Jacob—Teacher of Piano. Author 
of “Pianist and Natural Technics of Piano 
Mastery.” 312 77th St., North Bergen. 

FELL, Romley, Teacher of Singing. Member 
N.L.S.T.A. and N.A.T.S. 38 James St., Newark 
2, N. J. 19 Badeau Avenue, Summit. 

SEITZ, R. F., Publisher of fine marches for 
Bands and Orchestras. 1519 Brookside Drive 
Union. Catalogue sent on request. 


NEW MEXICO 

BUCHANAN, Gillian, Associate Professor f 
Music, Eastern New Mexico State College 
Box 117, Portales. 

DANSFELSER SCHOOL OF MUSIC. Byrdis Walk- 
er Dansfelser, B.M., M.A., President. Faculty 
of 18 Teachers. 123 So. Broadway, Albu 
querque. 

NEW YORK 

ADLER, Clarence—Teacher of Piano. 336 Cen 
tral Park West, New York City. 

ETTS, May L., Teacher of Piano, Associate 
Teacher to Guy Maier, 719 Steinway Hall 
New York City. 

GERRY, Arthur—Teacher of Singing. Member 

GMA; NYSTA; NATS, American Academy 
of Teachers of Singing. 145 East 92nd Street 
New York City. 

HATCHEK, Walter — Pianist-Coach-Accompanist. 
304 West 78th St., New York City. 

HUGHES, EDWIN—Pianist and Teacher Two 
piano recitals with Jewel Bethany Hughes. 
Classes in New York and Washington, D.C 
338 W. 89th St., New York 24, N. Y. 

KORTSCHAK, Hugo—Violinist. Studio: 155 East 
9lst St., New York 28, New York 

MAYO, Gladys—Piano and Allied Subjects 
Member Piano Faculty Juilliard School of 

POOL, Arlette—Concert pianist and teact her; 
Radio and chamber music experience. N 
Poplar St., Brooklyn, N. ; 

TAYLOR, Bernard—Teacher of Singing, Juil 
liard School of Music, New York City. Juilliard 
Summer School. Member American Academy 
of Teachers of Singing, National Association 
Teachers of Singing and New York Singing 
Teachers Ass'n. 464 Riverside Drive, New 
York City. 

WHITE, Grace—National Representative Na- 
tional Guild of Piano Teachers, 527 W. 12lst 
St., New York City. 

YSAYE, Jeannette, Disciple of Eugene Ysaye. 
Teacher of Violin, 50 E. 91 Street, New York 
City. 


OHIO 

DELTA OMICRON—Professional Music Frater 
nity, Louise Conrath Hoch, National Presi- 
dent. 2051 Seventh Street, Cuyahoga Falls 

OKLAHOMA 

COLLAR, Helen—Teacher of Piano, Oklahoma 
College for Women, Fine Arts Building, 1627 
South 17, Apartment 2, Chickasha 

KLINGSTEDT, Paul T.—Head of the Voice De 
partment, Oklahoma A. & M. College, Still 
water. 

YOUNG, Mary Lavinia—Teacher of Singing 
Member National Association Teachers of 
Singing; Oklahoma Mus. Teachers Ass’n.; 
Delta Omicron; Nat. Mus. Fraternity; Dir 
Young Academy of Arts, Lawton. 

TENNESSEE 

JONES, John D.—Teacher of Piano, 614 West 

Hill, Apt. 44, Knoxville, Tenn. 
ING 


FELLHAUER, Fauneil—B.M., Teacher of Piano 
and Piano Pedagogy; Duo-Piano and Solo 
recitals. Studied with Bernice Frost, Allen 
Willman, and Alexander Rabb. 1620 Rain- 
bow, Laramie. 
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6-DAY REFRESHER COURSE for PIANO TEACHERS 


DEAN OF JUDGES, NATIONAL GUILD OF PIANO TEACHERS 





COURSE C 


Comprehensive technic including 
Technik-Form.” 


First Day 


rch day) 


lH to make technic interesting. 2. How 
| hat tinger exercises to practice in all 
i r low wrist? High or low 
tion? How to practice for Bach and 


ers. 3. How and what thumb 





é t I in all grades. 4. When 
ich scales, showing which 

patterns, rhythms and form to be 
each grade. 5. When to start teach- 

t or hand staccato and how to use 

1 t ns, illustrated. 6. The 


first step in hand position, 
irpeggios to teach 
7. Embellishments: examples given and 





f turns, mordents, long and short 
turas, tiratas trills, ifter beat, 
irpeggiated chords. 
nstrated exactly how to 





isnments written. 


Second Day 
8. The use f the arm motion from the 
teach, and when to use. 9. 
play chords, and when to use 
istra f each taken from compo 
10. Trills, and how to practice. ll. 
t three notes against four, four 
inst five, etc. Fully illustrated. 12. A re 
kable stretching exercise. 13. How and 
teach skips. 14. Preparatory exer 
s for teaching wrist, legat ind arm 
taves; just how and what octaves io teach 
15. Broken chord exercises. 16. Broken ox 
taves, and the rrect form. 


Third Day 
17. rrect position and best fingers for 
1ying white and black key glissandos. 18. 
uble thirds: best fingering and how to 
tice. 19. Fingering for double fourths 
i sixths. 20. Chromatic exercises. 21. Poly- 
ionic exercises to assist in contrapuntal 
ying, Bach, etc. 22. How to teach and 
1y interlocking passages. 23. Tone, four 
touches, and weight exercises. 24. Eight 
ways to produce a tone, fully illustrated; 
where to use. 25, How to teach the playing 
f repeated notes. 26. How to bring out in- 

dividual notes in a chord. 


HANS BARTH- 


PIANIST 
COMPOSER 
PEDAGOGUE 


BIRMINGHAM. ALA.—June Sth to 13th. Inclusive 


Write to Miss Esther Rennick, 3530 


N. 24th Street, Birmingham, Al! 


id, 


DURHAM. N. C.—June 19th to 27th, Inclusive 


Write to Mrs, LaRue Isaacs, 207 East Trinity Ave., 


Durham, N. 


JACKSON, MISS.—July 6th to 14th, Inclusive 


Write to Mrs. Irene Kenna, Route 8, Box 296, Jackson, Miss 


55. 


AUSTIN, TEXAS—July 19th to 27th, Inclusive 

Write to Mrs. E. J. Humeston, Jr., 2407 McCall Road, Austin, Texas 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—August 3rd to Ilth. Inclusive 

Write to Miss Zillah Worth, 3225 Kenwood Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 
NEW YORK CITY-—August 17th to 25th, Inclusive 


Carl Fischer Hall, 


Write to Mrs. Lilian Brandt, Box 273 


COURSE D 


ontinuation of Course B given 
last year. All pieces analyzed will be dif 
ferent. 


This is 


Over 40 pieces in grades two to six, of 
many composers, will be analyzed complete- 
ly including: easiest fingering, tone produc 
tion, embellishments, pedaling, interpreta- 
tion, technical problems, how to practice, etc 


Fourth Day 

l. The 12 Bach compositions to teach in 
the early grades. 2. How to memorize and 
practice Bach. 3. How much and when te 
pedal. 4. Which Bach Inventions to teach 
first. 5. How to make Bach compositions 
sound more interesting. 6. Two short, little 
known Haydn sonatas. 7. Embellishments 
1s used by Haydn fully illustrated at the 
piano. 8. How to phrase and tone color the 
-ompositions of Mozart. 9. A delightful, little 
known, easy sonatina by Mozart. 10. The 
use of colored crayons in teaching dynamics. 
ll. The 175 moods used in the playing of 
master compositions. 


Fifth Day 

12. What preparations are necessary be 
fore playing a Beethoven sonata. 13. One 
f Beethoven's finest sonatas, (about 4th in 
jifficulty) and little played, will be an 
tlyzed. 14. How to impart moods and char 
icter in the playing of this master’s work. 
15. How to make classics enjoyable to chil- 
iren. 16. When should the Chopin Preludes 
be given, and in what order. 17. Two Cho 
pin waltzes will be analyzed. 18. How tc 
divide practice time for memorizing, teach 
ing, pedaling, etc. 18. An easy way to ex 
plain rubato. 


Sixth Day 

20. Two easy Chopin mazurkas. 2l. The 
tempo and mood of the Polonaise. 22. Order 
of difficulty of the six ‘easiest’ Chopin 
Etudes: one of these will be analyzed. 23. 
The difference in the romanticism of Schu 
mann and Chopin. 24. Three of Schumann's 
easier pieces analyzed. 25. Liszt, and the 
technic needed for his words. 26. Brahms 
easier pieces and the order of difficulty: 
three to be analyzed. 27. How to bring out 
individual interpretation. 


Seventh Day 

28. Pedal and tone coloring in Debussy. 
29. One of his easier, yet rarely played com- 
positions—delightful and effective. Also an- 
alyzed will be the latter’s easiest composi- 
tion. 30. Two easy pieces by Grieg. 31. 
Three effective pieces of MacDowell’s, grade 
three. 32. Eight easier pieces by modern 
composers. 


165 W. 57th Street 


Yorktown Heights, Westchester County, N. Y 
BUFFALO, N. Y.—September 7th to 15th, Inclusive 
Vrite to Miss Winifred Beck, 1721 Amherst Street, Buffalo 14, N. Y 


iN. 


COURSE E 
Eighth Day 


1. A new, secure, and pleasant way 
memorize. 2. How and when to teach bot! 
legato and staccato pedaling. 3. How tc 
“ome a good sight reader. 4. How to deter 
mine the grade of a piece. §. How to teact 
the beginner, both child and adult. 6. 
ear training exercises. 7. A new and 


= 
us 


int way to teach keyboard harmony. 8. 


Stage fright; how to cure it. 9. How to te y 
the pre-school child, with 25 games d: 
scribed. 10. How to avoid hesitation and 
stumbling. 


Your clear and practical demonstrations 
of correct form in all the phases of techni 
ire worth a fortune to every teacher. | 
thank you Mr. Barth, and wish that every 
teacher in the world could take your courses 
I shall be there again next summer.” 
RIKA LONGSTRETH 


New York, N. Y. 


tT 


im amazed that so much ould be 
taught in such a brief time. Scales, arpeg 
gios, touch and interpretation have taken 
on a new and brighter color for me than 
ever before. He has given us new hope 
courage and inspiration for another year's 
work and in the future we teachers will be 
satisfied with nothing less than the be 
in teaching instruction.” 

MARY WHITE McFARLAND 


Memphis, Tennessee 


“This course is not only a ‘refresher’ course 
but is packed so full of new ideas and new 
approaches to teaching as to be invaluable 
to any teacher; and it is. thoroughly en 
joyable.” 


MRS. ELVA B. NILES 


Checotah, Oklahc 


FOR GENERAL INFORMATION 
WRITE TO ONE OF THE 
MANAGERS LISTED ABOVE. 


THE SOUTHWESTERN MUSICIAN 
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PETER J. WILHOUSKY 


Assistant Director of Music, New York City Sch 


One-Week Intensive Choral Training Session 


and Choral Clinic 


August, 21st through 26th, 1950 — San Antonio, Texas 


SOUTHERN MUSIC COMPANY 
830 E. HOUSTON STREET SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


Write for Complete Information 








TEACHER TALK 


“I wish I could get pupils to study more in summer “I’m glad you have at least one talented pupil! 
when they are free from school—they can practice So many of mine are studying just for social ac- 


| mornings and still have all afternoon for recreation.” complishment and are not too serious!”’ 

| Your Guild has an inducement — and a , . , 
Texas teacher thought of it—write Dr. Al- Write _Dr. Allison about the Social Music 
aout Test. That stimulates this type of pupil with- 


out letting down the standard. 
“I want to do some study myself, get away, and be 


fresh for fall.” In fact, the Guild has so much to offer that teachers 


F Guild aie _ Teach should take advantage of more of its possibilities. 
oe ae Hagen agen yy A u. Ss. Study your Syllabus, write to Dr. Allison about the 


needs of your class, and USE the great opportuni- 
"My Mary Ann is so talented—she finishes High ties the Guild places before every piano teacher. 
School next year, but I don’t know how she is going 


|| to get to college.” Auditions Guidance 
| Write Dr. Allison! More and more colleges Competitions Prestige 
are aware of the fine students who are Scholarshi . 
well-trained through working for the Guild — wee _ wa 
High School Diploma. Scholarships are Composition Insurance 
available. Reading Recognition 
IRL ALLISON, M.A., Mus.D. .. . . Founder-President 


| oS 
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CARLOS BUHLER 


A graduate of the University of Geneva, Switzerland, Mr. Buhler received 
a Ph. D. degree (Philosophy and Letters) from Sorbonne University, 
Paris. He studied music tn the Conservatory of Music, Geneva; Schola 
Contorum, Paris; piano with Ferructo Busont; composition with Vincent 
d’ Indy. He has been on concert tours in France, Austria, Italy, Germany 
and Eng'and, and has been soloist with the London and Berlin Philhar- 
monic Orchestra and with the Rome Pasdeloup Orchestra. He has con- 
tributed articles on ptano technic to ‘“‘Revue Musicale’’ and has made 
English translations of the poetry of Neruda 


Formerly professor of piano in the Tobias Matthay School of Piano 
forte, London, England, Mr. Buhler also maintained a studio in Parts 
France, for a number of years, where concert pianists and teachers from 
the United States and other countries went to study with him. Later he 
opened a studio tn New York City, and at the same time accepted a 
position as professor of music on the faculty of Bennington College. For 
the past ten years he has divided his time between these two places, with 
additional concerts and master classes in different parts of the United 
States and Mexico. He ts the teacher of some of the leading younger 
pianists of our day 














The Master Class will consist of: Arrangements may be made through the Danfelser School 
I. Six—2 hour lectures on technic. of Music 

Il. Eight—1 hour lessons in piano. 

Eight—(or more) 1 hour periods in which the student has 

the opportunity of auditing private lessons. 


for additional lessons with Mr. Buhler between 
July 15 and August 1. Also special arrangements may 
be made for individual lessons with no auditors present. 





REGULAR SUMMER SESSION 


June 12 through August 12, 1950 





APPLIED ogee 
TEACHING METHODS in 
GROUP PIANO: STRINGS: WOODWIND AND BRASS INSTRUMENTS. 


Refresher courses for public school or private music tea 
age groups. Intensive study of materials available, dem 
f instruction 


string, woodwind and brass instruments 





*hers with emphasis on methods of pi 


s different 
on classes ai@ “practice teaching in 


in each field 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 
Albuquerque, situated as it is at an altitude of more than 5,000 feet Comfortable rooms res idequate meals may be secured 
ibove sea level, enjoys an ideal climate for summer study. Many near the Danfelser Schoo} of Music at reasonable rates. The 
nc 


points of scenic and historical interest are easily accessible to the 





re) 1verage price for rooms ranges from $7.50 per week up. 
ner visitor. ese include Indian dances in ne iby pueblos Meals may be had for as little as $2.50 per day. 
1utif{ul mountain drives, and such interesting places as Santa Fe 





The office of the Danfelser School of Music has on file a list of 
For definite arrangements or further information write to the approved rooms and eating places and will be glad to assist in 





Secretary, Danfelser School of Music, 123 South Broadway, Albu iny way possible in making arrangements for living quarters for 
yuerque, New Mexico. those desiring to attend these classes. 
(Baldwin pianos used) Practice facilities may be secured at the Danfelser School of Music 
EZ ALTA a bs We: Ruz Ry ZN OT ea We! UNA NAS (ATTA 
eee Sennett - 





